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DEDICATION 
TO THE UNITARIANS 
OF CHATHAM AND ROCHESTER 


WHEN the singer of Adonais lamented the dead poet 
of Endymion, he described the wandering minstrel of 
Childe Harold as the Pilgrim of Eternity. But more 
than once his own claim to the title was implied by 
Shelley, who imagined that famous souls within the 
inmost veil of Heaven were summoning him from 
transient glooms to the Final Radiance. 

Yet the beauty of the artist’s dream fades like a 
morning shadow before the unveiling of Divine Love. 
None can tell the resplendence of that Presence, though 
many know the calm and purity of the lowly heart He 
companions. Clearly they call, who are glorious in His 
glory. But even now on earth His own are content, 
because He is content to travel with them and to 
illumine their road with the light of Eternity. 

Your heart then will pardon mine for impelling me 
to trace the steps by which your friend and mine 
reached the Pilgrim Church of God. You knew the 
gradual process as a whole, and so well, that you had 
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a presentiment of its end before he foresaw it. But I 
have sought to unfold its various aspects, and to show 
how all things served as guide-posts on the road. 

Of the love and trust which bound you and my friend, 
it is not mine to speak. Some of you have tried to tell 
me of it; and he could only say that each parting in 
your case, as in that of his nearest, meant a separate 
pain. Always he named you with pride that was 
hardly pride, so much did your generosity and for- 
bearance fill his memory. Never have I known him 
speak without sympathy of any one he left behind ; 
and all his unhappiness in your regard has been due to 
regret he had not served you more, and to longing for 
your attainment of the Life. 

As men and women we live for our aims, and they 
are in time or eternity. Our pilgrim ways, however, 
intertwine ; and at the cross-roads we meet, but on 
different tracks to different goals. As we pass one 
another now, let me offer you this little book, my good 
will appealing to your own. Speech is difficult, but 
you will understand. Farewell. 


October, 1911. 


ERRATA. 
fp. 25 line’20., (Omit “to. 
V. p. 9, line 24. Read ‘‘ Shaftesbury.” 
IX. p. 8, line 29. For ‘‘ tells us” read ‘‘ quotes Irenceus.” 
p. 11, last line. For ‘* Philippians” read ‘“ Philadelphians.” 
p- 20, last line. Read ‘‘ dyed.” 





A PILGRIM OF ETERNITY: 


THE STORY OF A UNITARIAN MINISTER 


I. A-Roman Road. 


_ For many years I enjoyed the friendship of a Unitarian 
_ minister ; and on his entering a novitiate he gave me 


some notes, which helped me to trace his path more 
clearly. As Iam free to act in the matter, and as the 
process of his conversion may interest those who do 


not approach the Church from Anglicanism, I will try; 
by means of his notes, his letters, and my memory, to 
follow his steps. I may say that he had been an 


Anglican clergyman, but one day he arrived at the 


- difficulty involved in the foundation of the Establish- 


ment. . There was a creed presented for his belief, 


-and unsupported by authority ; and very naturally, he | 


came to the conclusion that he must either follow | 
Newman and accept an infallible authority, with the 
symbol it propounds, or, like Martineau, follow his own 
judgement, without the help of a common creed. He 
adopted the latter alternative, for he knew little of the 
life within the Catholic Church. A dreamer himself, 
he dreaded lest he should be misled by the dreams 
of others; and the supernatural had not yet shone with 
its own clear light upon his soul. Many a one, per- 
haps, in looking at the Church from outside, has that 
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strange, undefined feeling, a dim wonder if it be true, — 
and yet a subtle fear of mysterious illusion. . To them, 
indeed, the subject seems to be lacking in actuality. 
I remember well how I was struck when he told me 
one evening that he had been investigating some — 
spiritist phenomena, and that, if he had known these 
things at the time of his secession from Anglicanism, he. 
would have entered the Catholic Church. 

He had accepted a Unitarian pulpit, offered him ~ 
with a promise that no one would be allowed to inter- 
fere with his preaching, provided he always spoke out 
exactly what he believed. It was individualism with a 
vengeance. Cut off from all the historic and social forms 
of religion, it was inevitable that he should turn his 
attention to the furniture of his own mind, and measure 
the contents by whatever standard he might find~ 
within. He told me of a sermon he had preached 
at this time, in which he had tried to establish the 
Kantian unity of conscipusness against those who deny 
the mind itself, and to explain everything by a succession 
of thoughts, feelings, and volitions—these themselves 
merely forms of sensations, proceeding nowhence and 
nowhither in a medium of nothing. When he would 
suggest that memory implied some bond between the 
successive sensations, and that such a bond could not 
be in the continually changing material of the brain, 
he found the answer brushed aside by Mill’s vague 
reference to an inexplicable tie, or by some fanciful 
comparison. With some indignation he spoke of such 
methods as the fulfilment of Swinburne’s verse, for it 
was to weave, and to be clothed with derision. 
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At the time, he was very active in agitating for some 


reform in the local administration of the Poor Law ; 


and the socialist elements in his political views were 


- strangely at variance with the individualism of his 
_ religious opinions. His speeches continually empha- 


sized the historical and collectivist view of the State. 


_There was more in his utterances than he realized, for 
-he did not love the communism of Plato’s Republic, 


_ but found his texts in Aristotle’s Politics, especially 


insisting upon one in which the very nature of man 


is declared to be social. So he began to see a purpose 


‘in the world; and he fought against the Robinson 


_ Crusoe view of society and the ‘“enlightenment” of the 


eighteenth century, though in religion he was their 
__ representative. ‘“ Under such conditions,” he wrote 


to me, “society will appear to be based merely on an 


3 agreement, a convention, and to consist in a police 
arrangement. No long time will then elapse before 


the restraint of physical force proves intolerable, and 
men will refuse to be related even as combatants ina 


a selfish struggle. The defiance of all authority, sheer 
~ anarchism, though clothing itself in socialist robes, and 
even wearing its name, will seek a proud isolation in 


which men are neither patriots, nor teachers, nor 
students, but nothing. The wondrous structure of the 


universe and the still more wonderful order of 


humanity are disintegrated, dispersed, dissolved. 
Then night and silence in twin dominion ascend to 
crown and sceptre, for the world attains the Nirvana 
of Nihilism, a life that does not live, and a death that 
cannot die.” 
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But his religious and political views had this much _ 
in common, that both were reactions against the views 
of Hume and Rousseau. The age of criticism and 
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destruction had ended in hunger for construction and 


creative art. Led by Grant’s Aristotle, my friend turned 


to a careful study of the greatest movement in ancient ele 
thought. ‘ Socrates,” he wrote to me, ‘was a sophist, ia 
one who questioned the political, ethical, and other 
traditions of Athens. But he was not satisfied with tae 
such a position. He would advance beyond mere 


individual opinion, and desired some ground for 


common judgement. This he sought by means of me 


conversation; and he would understand what was 


really to be understood by such concepts as virtue, = - 


in doing, he moved from the standpoint of individual 
opinion, mere private judgement, and drew nearer the 
position occupied by his own pupil, Aristotle, who saw 


justice, friendship, and knowledge. His pupil, Plato, se 
did not rest so. Farther than his master had succeeded _ 


that sophistry and scepticism end in an inability - 


to make any assertion, and who recognized the social 


nature of man, and a design in all things. It was for 


him, the third of the dynasty, to organize the whole — 
world of the ancient knowledge.” Probably much of 


my friend’s thought at this time was influenced by 
Erdmann, an Hegelian historian of philosophy. The 


recognition of order in the world and in human history ee 
left him open to any teacher who would offer some — = 


formula for the progress. And many of the Christian 


doctrines began to: seem fairer in his eyes, now that he — 2 


could regard them in their concrete and historical 
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setting. The Hegelian view of the Apostles as stating 
_ the thesis of the Concept or the Word; that of the 
Church, as unfolding this into sranosions and that of 
q _ the Schoolmen as forming syllogisms in defence ; fitted 
so well with what he had learned of Socrates, Plato, 
Ee and Aristotle that he asked, ‘‘ When then were the 
_ Dark Ages?” And on reading Bosanquet’s sthetic, 
_ he was the less surprised to find the name a misnomer. 
_ “They are not dark,” he would say in a light jest, “ but 
_ we are in the dark about them.” 

~The doctrine of development, though he had not 
~ read Newman’s work, became his guide; and he 
applied the doctrine itself to the Idealist school, in 
which he had learned it. So he came to something 
he deemed an important discovery. The histories of 
= philosophy treated the great German movement as_ 
ending in Hegel. But Schelling’s work falls into two . 
z chief periods, one following the death of Hegel and 
regarded by Hegelians as an eccentricity at least. The 
historical order, however, must be preserved ; and of it 
-my friend wrote to me in a passage, which evidently 
2 “owes much to Heine: “ Like the great movement in 
E i Athens, that of modern times arose out of an individ- 
4 _ualist and sceptical soil. The eighteenth century had 
' many aspects; but perhaps its most characteristic 
zs feature was an obliteration of all distinctions in the 
a name of reason, and under the banner of liberty, 
3 equality, and fraternity. It culminated in Robespierre 
es as high priest, an abandoned woman as goddess of 
Z _ reason, and the horrors of the French Revolution as the 
E. _ golden age. A lonely, old-fashioned philosopher, Kant, 
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was the Socrates of the new time. He tried to find 
real principles in knowledge, conduct, and art. But 


these he sought in the individual mind, where they — z 


formed merely the moulds in which its sensations could 
take shape. His pupil, Fichte, a genius and a hero, 
went beyond this form of individualism to one which 
took account of a larger world; and he saw the 


Universal All as One Self; but he gave no sufficient | 


account of the souls within it. In the largest lecture- 
room of Berlin University, and fronting a crowded 
audience, stood the little figure, with sharp profile, 
-quick blue eyes, and all the dignity of noble enthusiasm. 
He was voicing the patriotism of the German Father- 


land, and unfolding the idea of the true war. Then he ~ 


stepped down to enter the ranks of the volunteers. He 


would march against Napoleon, the political represen- - _ 


tative of egoism, and he would march in the power of 
an abstract idea, he the philosophical representative 
of egoism. But afterwards, Schelling saw the need of 
dwelling more upon that which is not the Ego, and 
of giving greater prominence to the philosophy of 


nature. Then Hegel came to assert the philosophy — 


of spirit, and wrote its proclamation while the cannon 
roared and the flames rose above his lodging. He 
went beyond his friend and leader, Schelling, in trying 


to conceive an Absolute, in which all things would be ~ : 


harmonized. The vastness of the labour was worthy of 
' an Aquinas; and perhaps the world lost another 
St. Thomas when Hegel went to Jena, instead of 
finding the town he desired, some place where he 
could have good beer and a near view of the Catholic 
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religion. When he died, he left us his wonderful 
dream of One Universal All, the Absolute, constituted 
by thoughts related to each other, and, unlike Plato’s, 
developing into one another. But it was all intellectual, 


and Schopenhauer opposed it with one solely volitional, 


explaining the All by the supposition of a will separated 
from thought. However, Schelling rose again; and 
~ now, embracing a fuller view of the universe, he dwelt 
upon the philosophy of revelation, and led the whole 
movement forward, till it also became tributary to the 
Catholic revival.” 
_ For my part, I am not sure that my friend really 
understood those systems of philosophy ; but his method 
of studying philosophy by selecting a philosopher, and 
trying to realize the man and the man’s thought in his 
own life, certainly fostered his inclination to hero- 
worship. This tendency is illustrated further by the 
notes he made for sermons on the history of religion. 


Among other things, he wrote: “We read of the 


Buddha’s strangely gentle passage through our world ; 
and it gives us pause amid our storm and stress to 
dream for a moment of his calm. By utter renuncia- 
tion and by self-mastery he would attain to peace. He 
stood apart, all ties to humankind severed as completely 
as in Ajax, in whom the isolation was the prelude to 
- suicide. Something is lacking. The lofty abstraction 
- from the world of sense, and even the loneliness, draw 
_our eyes to him ; but not so ready are our hearts to 
surrender themselves entirely. We miss the fervent 
zeal, the rapturous love, the inspiration of self-sacrifice. 
In a western land, and at a later day, after his own 
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‘great Renunciation, the gentle St. Francis will wed the — — 


Lady Poverty, and live a life of stern self-discipline, but 
all for love. Nothing seems impossible to him, for the 
fire flaming in his heart consumes all barriers. He has 
found the Highest, and knows the Highest to be — 
Infinite Love. All his words leap from the furnace of his 
longing to reveal God’s love to men. But ever his own 
eyes turn to a crucifix ; and in his glance we learn that 
the impassioned Saint of Assisi had kindled his soul by 
the Light of the World. Therefore he had renounced 
- himself to achieve larger enterprises, not to lose himself 
in a Nirvana state that is hardly of consciousness and 
certainly not of will, but to identify his own thought 
and purpose with the design of the Love he found in 
all things. He sought to express the social nature of 
our souls by his religious community, by the rule of life 
he offered those living in the world, by his enthusiasm 
for the Gospel, by ceaseless prayer, and all in un-— 
quenchable love and aspiration. Beyond him and 
beyond the reaches of my soul, there is another Figure ; 
and though St. Francis kneels in lowly adoration, while 
my own heart contemplates the Vision of Sorrow, my 
intellect is unable to grasp Its proportions and relations. 
Yet somehow that Veiled Grief speaks to me of God.” 
About this time he began to fret over the paralysis 
which attends the want of faith ; but he found some 
consolation in Green’s philosophy. He was not long © 
misled by the metaphysics in which Green argues, not 
for the similarity, but for the identity of the Infinite 
Intelligence and our own,. because the same world can 
be known of both. Green’s attractiveness lay rather in 
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_his insistence on the good-will and the common good, 


and in his brave declaration that every act of good-will 
has a proportionate effect. The centre of power is 


_ thus transferred to the lowly and the many ; and I can 


remember the delight with which my friend repeated 
an old legend, as it had been modernized by one of his 


_ brother ministers. It was the tale of a poor clown who 


wanted to become a monk ; but in the convent he could 


not do anything right. He was very stupid and very 


ignorant, but he wanted to do something to please our 


_ Lady, so he used to go down to the crypt, for there was 


a statue of her in it, and he would dance and play his 
clown’s tricks before the statue. But at last the Abbot 
and the other monks heard of this, and they went down _ 
into the crypt and caught him. Then he fell down, for 


_ the end of his life had come; and as he lay’ there 


dying, he told them our Lady had appeared to him, and 
said how pleased she was, for it was all he could do. 
At the same time, my friend suffered from depression ; 


and perhaps opposition and disappointment produced 


the mood in which he wrote to me: ‘We may remem- 
ber that Carlyle pointed out the impossibility of making 


-eyen one man happy. Nor can we forget the pathetic 


unveiling of John Mill’s soul. He has told us of the 
gloom, which fell upon him the moment he found 


_ that, if all his benevolent schemes were realized, he 
- himself would not be satisfied. Happiness, like 
- pleasure, proves to be the baseless fabric of a vision. 
Can it be the martyr was in the right, though he 
surrendered pleasure, happiness, and earthly life itself, 
and placed his genuine good in blessedness ? But now 
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we wonder what such blessedness may be. What if | 
‘He has come, the Good Man, of whom Plato prophesied 
that He would come to instruct us, and we should 
crucify Him? ‘There comes to my mind some story 
connected with the name of Empedocles. Inheriting © 
some old tradition of the heathen priesthood, he sang 
of the hate which had entered our world and wrought 
it to a discord, though round it the universe pulsed in 
harmony. And then he sang of expiation and propitia- — 
tion to restore the lost music of the world.” - 

Not long afterwards, my friend came to tell me of 
_ his interest in the Tannhauser legend, the story of a 
minstrel who left the Hill of Venus to seek the Pope’s 
forgiveness, receiving in answer a prophecy that sooner 
a dead staff would bear leaves. Heine, Swinburne, 
William Morris, Wagner, and others had treated the 
subject. All, of course, told of the Pope’s staff that 
burst into foliage, but differed as to the ultimate fate of 
the minstrel. My friend wished the subject could be 
raised to a higher level, and unfolded as a pilgrim’s — 
progress from the Lutheran Black Forest to the Eternal 
City. He thought it could be transformed, as Dante 
'. had transformed Beatrice into his own heavenly guide; _ 
‘‘but,” he added, “ one would need the faith of Dante ; 
and perhaps after all it is true, as one of our Unitarian — 
ministers would say, the religion of Dante is the 
religion of eternity, and all other schemes of the weal 
and the woe are only religions of time.” Then he | 
suggested that the final episode in the Tannhauser 
story might be altered, so as to delineate the barriers 
that must be overcome when any one moves Rome- ~ 
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wards. I have a note in which he explains his 


meaning. ‘“ Let:me,” he writes, “lift my eyes to the 


hills of Rome ; and I encounter obstacles and assaults, 
which never meet me when I face any other 
quarter of the horizon. I have been wandering with- 
out star or pilot, and my head is weary, and my heart 
is filled with undefinable gloom. Though I have been 
playing ninepins with their most cherished beliefs, they, 
who now rise to stay my passage, never raised their 


: . ey 
voice to prevent my ruin or that of my companions. 


Within my soul there is a conflict, growing darker and 
fiercer. A horrible power of evil envefops me ; and 


‘my soul is like Bunyan’s Christian, when he was 


assailed by Apollyon in the valley of the shadow of 
death. Over me there seems to be some mysterious 


_ struggle raging, as when the Angel of God, and he of 


Hell, fought for the body of Dante’s Buonconte. Then 
the evil one lost his prey through one poor tear of 
penitence and one faltering call on Mary’s name. All 
the ill he could then achieve was to rouse storm and 
stream, that they might rend apart the dead man’s 
arms, folded in a cross. It may be that now, for the 


- first time, I am fully conscious of a death-grip with the 


subtlety and malignancy of the evil powers. But I will | 
fall upon my knees, and stammer, scarce understanding 
the meaning in the words, ‘ Hail Mary.’” 

When next he came to see me, he had changed — 


| wonderfully. His face was bright and open, but his 


manner was extremely quiet. “I am a Catholic,” he 
said simply ; “and 1 hope to make a retreat next week 
before my reception.” He told me he had resigned 
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his pulpit. Everything seemed easy, for God seemed 
to be ‘bearing him onward. I asked how he had 
received the gift of faith, but he could not tell; nor 
could he explain anything. He knew he wasa different 
man, that was all: he had been blind, but now he 


saw. As yet, indeed, he saw only as one looking at a _ 


stained-glass window from-the outside. He knew he 
would have much trouble, but God must see to that, 
for he himself was too tired to do anything. I have 
one of his notes, which evidently belongs to that time. 
In it he writes : ‘‘ Darkness and confusion seem to pass 
from my outlook; and I discern at last the meaning 
of life. It is perfection through self-sacrifice. From ~ 
the sign of the Cross, with which every action is pre- 
faced, to the innermost meaning of the most sublime _ 
mystery, all things Catholic speak that one word. 
Surely, it is the fulfilment of the command uttered_ 
centuries ago. Yet here, we find little account of dis- 
tinctions in time, for here in the Everlasting Now of 
God, the Gospel is preached, the saints live, God 
appears in earthly form, and the Sacrifice of Calvary 
is ever consummated. It is not a gospel, as it was 
proclaimed to another people in other days, nor-a 
Christ of ancient history. Here He lives, working in 
undeniable and beneficent power, drawing the souls of. 
men to Him, as He reigns enthroned on the Catholic 
altar. Still He calls the weak, the lowly, and the 
ignorant, and makes them His apostles to the world. 
Even at this moment He summons the despised to- 
attend upon Himself, that they may reflect His own 
ineffable glory in manifold splendour. And, Queen of 
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all the saints, reigns in love and tenderness she whose 
flesh and blood He still and ever wears, whose pure 
_ heart pulsed in forming His Sacred Heart, and whose 
eyes wept to see Him on the Cross.” 

Within two or three weeks after his reception he 
felt himself called to the religious life; but of this I 
will add nothing except what I find in one of his own 
notes. ‘At that moment,” it runs, “I might have 
expected a truce of God. For years my life had been 
almost a nightmare. Indeed, it was just ten years 
since I had broken out into a wild expression of my 
condition, and offered Almighty God-that I would go 
to Hell for so long, if He would but tell me the truth. 
Now the worst struggle of all awaited-me. There was 
a call for me to devote myself entirely to God. It was 
more than renunciation of the world, for it meant the 
sacrifice of myself. Whether it ought to be done, how 
it ought to be done, and, primarily, whether it could 
be done, were questions that troubled me while a 
number of interests were demanding my attention. 
To me, tortured by difficulties and perplexities, there 
came one moment when my faculties seemed strained 
to the utmost. I was then walking through a street, ~ 
and my head was beginning to reel. I felt within 
myself that the tension would render me insane, if it 
were prolonged. At that moment something, I know 
not what, turned my head round towards a shop-window 
in which a picture was hanging. I went nearer. There 
our Lord was hanging on His Cross; and He was 
crowned with thorns. By Him drove proudly and in 
royal state a king crowned with gold. It was the 
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Church and the world. I had chosen. Across my 
mind there flashed the story of the saint to whom our 
Lord appeared in vision, commanding her to choose 
one of the two crowns He carried. And to my lips 
there rose at once her answer, ‘The Thorns.’ ” 

After he had entéred upon his noviceship, he wrote 
to me, and told me of the peace in his life. He could 
not understand it, he said, but he had no real difficulties 
now ; and even the little trials of the religious life were 
softened, when he knelt before the Blessed Sacrament. 
He thought his own pilgrimage, and that of many 
others, would have been shorter, if he had known what 
to seek. It is the vision of God, he held, that gives 
unity and fulness to deed and aspiration. That hope 
once lost, we lose the communion of the saints and the 
mysteries of religion; and this he illustrated by the 
state of England under the last Henry, and by: the 
successive editions of the Anglican Prayer-book. In 
such a strain he wrote to me, “The Church gone ; 
gone, too, are the mysteries of God she treasured for 
the souls of men. _ Her awful rite, wherein the Lord of 
Glory perpetuates His Life and Death and Priesthood, 
becomes a memorial indeed, but a monument to men 
only, an historical symbol, and a gravestone. When 
the gradually closing eyes of the soul can no longer 
discern the presence of the Holy Spirit, veil after veil 
falls upon all He has consecrated. The baptismal 
water and our Lady’s prayer lose their meaning, and, 
therefore, their perfect reasonableness. The books of 
the Church, with the utterances by which she has 
moved so many millions through so many centuries, 


’ 
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become void of interest, save as literary expressions of 
_ profound pathos and sublime grandeur. In England, 
the Puritan succeeded the Reformers, only to be 
superseded by a Broad Church nebula, averse from 
historical religion, and from its unfeeling isolation, 
whispering question after question to the wayfarer 
_ already enveloped in a cloud. But what of the vast 
masses who constitute almost the whole of struggling 
humanity? It is within God’s Kingdom, and by the 
_ consecrating power of His Spirit, their infinite value is 
recognized and secured. Outside that sphere they 
merely constitute a social problem. In England the 
suppression of the monasteries was followed by the 
hanging of beggars and the institution of the Poor 

Law.” 

If my account hangs poor and scrappy, some indul- 
gence may be granted me, having regard to the 
_ difficulties inevitable in such a case. As to the worth 
of the task, I would plead that many have described 
_ the road from Canterbury, and even that from Jerusalem 

to Rome, but not many have related sucha voyage of 

discovery as that on which my friend set forth. And 
_ very gently I would suggest the value of sympathy and 

forbearance in the case of these struggling souls, who 
have been made for God, and who are restless till they 
find their rest in Him. 
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II. The Art of Controversy. 


One Sunday afternoon I was looking over my friend’s 


papers, and found some notes of a controversy in 
which he had been engaged during his Unitarian 
ministry in the town. It took place some time before 
his conversion; but I had preserved his letters to. 
me, and I could well remember the incidents of the 
affair. 

There was a Secular Society in the neighbourhood ; 
and though it, like the Ethical Society, was originally 
designed to ignore the supernatural and to order human 
lives for this world, and this world only, yet it had been 
urged by the more militant atheists into a blind and 
passionate rage against religion. On Sunday mornings 
the members would hold meetings in the open air or in 
their hall; and then the speakers would repeat the old 
taunts, and raise the old war-cries of the infidel. In 
the evening they would provide another lecture, or a 
concert, or amateur theatricals, or a minstrel entertain- 
ment; and often the hall served to shelter dancing. 
classes. All that was refined and intellectual seemed 
to have passed away with spiritual devotion and 
aspiration. 

Our local paper was published on Friday afternoon ; 
and one Saturday morning I received a letter from my 
friend, who drew my .attention to the report of a lecture 
delivered the previous Sunday evening at the Secular 
Hall.. “In London,” he wrote, ‘the man is well 
known for his translation of a German book. He 
comes, then, with a notoriety which our people may 
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mistake for fame ; and very cleverly he takes the origin 


_of life as his theme, for so his lecture can wander here 


and there, and play among the elements of geology, 
biology, and astronomy. He does not dare to say 


directly that life has issued from matter; but he 


- assumes it may have done so ; and then, as quickly as 


he can, he turns attention from his unreal foundation 


to his superstructure, that to a student’s mind seems but 


the world of castles and palaces Shelley saw upon the 
clouds of sunset. His audience, entertained with this’ 


_ presentation of his subject and forgetful of the vaster 


intellectual and spiritual activities, may imagine them- 
selves provided with arguments against God, the 
responsibility of a free will and the immortality of 
the soul.” 


In reply, I expressed a hope that he would write in 


answer, for I held him one of God’s errant knights, and 


trusted he would somehow win a laurel from his-Lord. 


But I reminded him, he would address, not merely the 


lecturer, but the secularists and their children, as well 
as old and young among his fellow-townsmen ; and I 
urged him to be very gentle and friendly rather than to 
show fire and indignation. 

He answered it was very thoughtful on my part to 
write as I had done. A public controversy he knew , 
was a delicate matter, for the editor had absolute power 


as to the admission of letters, and a failure in the 


Theist would be held a failure in Theism. He had 
written a criticism of the lecture ; but the ground was so 
large that he had been compelled to deal with the chief 
features, and those alone. Erskine, it had been said, 
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owed his success at the bar to his habit of underlining 
and emphasizing the main points in his brief. Then, as 
the issue in the present instance was really the truth or 
the falsehood of materialism, the existence of an In- 
telligent Creator was in question. He had adduced the 
confessions of great scientists, for secularists were wont 
to assume a deadly feud between science and religion, 
and to illustrate their assertion by a few names of 
atheist inquirers. Though it was well to show that . 
leading men of science had stated the doctrine of 

Theism in plain terms, he found himself as much ata 

loss as if he had been a soldier placed in a vast armoury 

to choose his weapon, for the testimonies were so 

numerous and so definite. Newton had denied that the 

exact machinery of sun and planets could originate, 

except from the plan and the power of an intelligent ’ 
and mighty Being. Kelvin also had spoken out clearly. 

According to his own emphatic declaration, Pasteur’s 

deep studies had made his faith like that of a Breton 

peasant ; and deeper study, that great man of science 

felt confident, would have made — faith like that 

of a Breton peasant’s wife. 

The following week the secularist replied, sweeping 
away my friend’s quotations with an assertion that 
rationalists cared little for authority; and then he_ 
himself proceeded to quote Haeckel’s opinion as final. 
I was not altogether sorry that the question had | 
assumed a new phase, and that the matter would now 
be determined by evidence, for much unrest is caused 
by the quotation of names, until their real value is 
known ; and the young especially are inclined to feel 
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there must be something in a statement supported bya 
name of strange spelling and difficult pronunciation. 
My friend wrote to me, his letter showing much 
indignation. It offended him that Haeckel had been 
quoted as a trustworthy authority. “It was he,” said my 
friend, “who would prove that men, monkeys, and dogs 
were developed from exactly similar beginnings, so he 
_ took a woodcut, and printed it as the photograph of a 
_ human being in an early stage ; he printed it again, as 
the photograph of a monkey in that stage ; and then he 
printed it a third time, as that of a dog in the same 
stage. In the apologetic conclusion to the later 
editions of his Anthropogeny, he described his act as 
very thoughtless folly, for he was obliged to acknow- 
ledge the deceit. Indeed, his very name has proved 
unfortunate. In 1868, Huxley took some slime from the 
deep sea floor, and called ‘it Bathybius Haeckelii, 
“ Haeckel’s Deep Life.’ It was supposed to explain the 
origin of life. Since then, it has been discovered that 
the slime is gypsum, precipitated in a gelatinous state, 
and that it is entirely inorganic, in no way forming a 
bridge to the world of life. But what irritates me most, 
when I think of Haeckel, is the knowledge that he 
rejects the Gospels in favour of the foulest libel ever 
perpetrated by an evil mind. In his Riddle of the 
Universe, he quotes the shameful fiction as historical — 
truth, though every honest scholar must confess the tale 
did not appear until a much later date than the period 
of the Gospels, and then only as an effort to vilify 
triumphant Christianity. Even Muhammad’s Quran, in 
its fourth chapter, brands the falsehood as a grievous 
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calumny against the Mother of Jesus, and includes it 
among the national sins of the Jews.” 
“These things,” continued my friend, “cannot be 
advanced in the present controversy, as I must deal 
with the direct evidence. It will, however, be necessary 
to point out an error in my opponent’s reasoning. He 
argues, that the gulf between the inorganic and organic 
worlds has been very largely bridged by the discovery 


of a way to make organic substances, on the one hand, ~ 


and by the discovery of rudimentary microscopic forms 
on the other. He uses the word ‘organic’ in two 
senses ; for its meaning on its first occurrence is that 
accepted in biological science, and has reference to 
life ; but in its second position, it is employed as in a 
chemical theory, where it indicates a connection with 
carbon. You cannot leap from chemistry to biology, 
from matter to life, by the fallacy of ambiguous terms. 
And the repeated ascription of such wonderful results 


to the microscope seems quaint in our generation. It 


was characteristic of the eighteen-sixties, when Erd- 
mann said that any one then who knew how to handle 
the microscope well, believed, without going any 
further, he had a right to decide upon the nature of 
cause and condition, force and matter, law and truth. 
To-day, such assumptions are usually abandoned to the 
Sir Oracle of some Pickwickian society ; for now we 


know that the gulf is not bridged by surveying small _ 


forms of life, the difference between inorganic and 
organic not being dependent on the size of the 
organism. A river is not spanned by finding very 


small elevations on one side, nor can we lessen the 
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essential difference between copper and _ silver by 
contemplating a shilling instead of a florin; for the 
question is one of quality, and not of quantity.’ 

The tone of his letter made me a little anxious lest 
‘my friend should be too vehement in his published 
reply, or some seeming discourtesy give occasion to his 
adversary, and offence to those whose attention I knew 
him to have won. But his answer showed nothing of 
his own strong feeling; nor was there any trace of 
scorn, unless it can be found in the concluding words 
of this passage : “ But since it is acknowledged that life 
does not now arise out of lifeless matter, it is worth 
while considering what conditions, which formerly 
existed, would affect the question. The temperature of 
this planet was considerably higher ; but a sterilizing 
process shows that organic life could not have existed 
until the heat had been reduced to a certain degree. 
In our laboratories we may raise or lower the tempera- 
ture; but we cannot produce life from the lifeless. 
_ Oxygen and hydrogen combine and yield water now as 
in the palzozoic period; but no manipulation of 
- matter can now produce life. Must we then suppose 
that matter once, in utter absent-mindedness, and in 
utter absence of witnesses, performed a miracle which 
it cannot now repeat?” 

He also mentioned that Haeckel, in trying to explain 
the universe by atoms, had found it necessary to equip 
those material particles with sensation and will, pleasure 
and pain. The opportunity he needed was thus offered 
to the atheist, who declared that Haeckel had no more 
ascribed pleasure and pain to the atoms, than he had 
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endowed them with consciousness. It was loftily - 
complained that my friend had described his opponent 
as Pickwickian ; and the atheist wrote as if he assumed 
his own letter to be the conclusion of the whole 
controversy. At the same time, some of his friends 
called on the editor, and begged him to close the 
correspondence. 

The affair had now become interesting, for it had 
passed beyond the quotation of authority and the nega-_ 
tive witness of scientific experiments into the region of 
philosophy. Not for a moment did I suppose my 
friend would be silent. He assured me the editor 
represented the best traditions of journalism, and would 
give him fair play. He himself would ignore the claim 
to end the discussion, as new matter had been intro- 
duced in the last letter of his opponent, who now 
definitely rested his case on the constitution of matter 
and the denial of a First Intelligent Cause. : 

“One recalls,” wrote my friend to me, “the story of 
the first Napoleon, who enlivened his voyage to Egypt 
with the disputes of some scientists. Once, when they 
were discussing religion, he turned to the atheists, and 
pointing to the stars, said, ‘ Very ingenious, gentlemen ; 
but who made all that?’ As to Haeckel, I have the ~ 
passage in his Perigenesis, where he tells us, that ‘ with- 
out the assumption of an atomic soul, the most common 
and most general facts of chemistry are inexplicable. 
Pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, attraction and 
repulsion,’ he proceeds, ‘must be common to all atoms 
of an aggregate ; for the movements of atoms, which 
must take place in the formation and dissolution of a — 
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chemical compound, can be explained only by attri- 
buting Sensation and Will to them.’ I know that later, 
in his Riddle of the Universe, Haeckel declared those 
qualities of sensation and will to be unconscious. So, 
when he wanted to explain chemical composition, he 
imagined atoms possessed of sensation and will ; and to 
state, as he did afterwards, that the sensation and will 
are unconscious, is to resolve the universe into un- 
conscious conscious states, and to deprive the chemical 
facts of the explanation for which the atomic souls had 
been supposed. This follows again when, as in his 
lecture on Monism, he interprets the pleasure and pain, 
the love and hate, of the atoms as synonyms of attrac- 
tion and repulsion. Here is indeed a false analogy, for 
love may be met with hatred, but the attraction or the 
repulsion isalways mutual. Here, too, the Empedoclean 
love and hate of the elements and the Democritean 
theory of atoms are compounded with Hartmannian 
unconsciousness in a German haggis. A man accus- 
tomed to plain living revolts against the diet ; and if he 
be also trained to high thinking, he can see that a 
recipe, including unconscious pleasure, unconscious 
pain, unconscious desire and unconscious aversion, 
would constitute the framer a misdemeanant against 
the Law of Contradiction and in the Court of Reason, 
unless the mixture were labelled ‘ Poison’ ” 

“The nature of matter,’ continued my friend, “is 
such that one thing, at all events, and that is self-con- 
sciousness, cannot be asserted of it; for matter is ex- 
tended in space. If matter could become conscious of 
its own self, and if, within itself, it could hold the 
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possibilities of the wonderful order and variety we see 
around, above, and beneath us, then no longer would_it 
be matter, according to any scientific definition, for it 
would be spirit; and the materialist would be a 
spiritualist in disguise. I do not want to make this a 
battle of authorities, or I would quote Sir John Her- 
schel’s argument, that claims for each molecule the 
essential character of a manufactured article and pre- 
cludes the idea of its being eternal and self-existent. 
Each particle in it, he said, is solving differential equa- 
tions, which, if written out in full, might perhaps belt 
the earth. And these utterances would make an ex- 
cellent introduction to the alternatives possible in the 
case.” 

“ As to the origin of life,’ the letter proceeds, “‘ there 
are four alternatives to be examined. Either it had no 
beginning, or it was an effect of the forces in dead 
matter, or it originated itself, or it was created by 

Intelligence. Other alternative there is not, and cannot 
be. The first is impossible, as a suitable climate would 
have been refused by the temperatures of suns and 
youthful planets, and food would have been unattain- 

able in the Ether ocean. The second is impossible, for 
the. proposed cause would be unequal, to the effect ; 
and no one can give what he does not possess ; nor 
could dead matter lift itself into the world of poetry 
and philosophy by pulling at its own waistband. 

Besides, those very forces imply creative mind, mind 

in the mathematical order of their activity, and mind in 
the purpose evidenced by the world. They do not- 
contain any explanation of mental operations, especially 
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of such intellectual acts as attention, comparison, judge- - 
ment, reasoning, and self-consciousness. As to the 
third alternative, that life was self-originated, it cannot 


_ mean anything except that life created itself; and to 


perform the operation, it must have existed already ; so 
that it existed before it existed, and went to the un- 


_ necessary trouble of bringing its already existing self 


into existence. The-fourth alternative is the sole 


survivor of the logical ordeal.” 


“We .are,’ went on my friend, “interpreters of 
Nature. This implies that Nature is capable of inter- 
pretation, and therefore rational, and that we possess 
the principle of interpretaion. Now, in our experience, 
three elements are found: Mind, Life, and Matter. © 
To select the third, which is the least in meaning, in 
order to explain the whole universe, is to defy the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason and the scientific rules 


_ of explanation. It is to account for the statue by the 
marble, the painting by the pigments, and my op- 


ponent’s letter by the alphabet. And even were the © 
particular facts explained, it has been well said the. 
possibility of explaining-them at all would still remain 
to be explained.” 

“Very respectfully I will submit to my opponent,” 
he wrote-in conclusion, “that the mathematical rela- 
tions of the Universe imply a Spiritual Agent, one able 
at the very least to cube a number, find a square root, 
and comprehend the relations of a conic section. And 
I will suggest to him that his own love of right and his 
own confession of the moral order transcend the sphere 
of natural prudence and the realm of physical force.” 
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The letter was published ; but the secularist made no 
reply. My friend was so far from being elated, that I 
found him suffering from depression. I said there were 
always dangers in controversy ; and sometimes there 
remained a bitterness of spirit and a disposition to - 
brood over the conduct of the fight. ‘ Yes,” said my 
friend, laughing, “ but that is not my trouble now, nor 
that other, which is sometimes the result of these 
debates.” I wondered what he meant, and he told me~ 


the story of two champions, who had argued their _ 


case so well that they changed sides as the result of 
the discussion. “ Indeed,’ he said, “there are real 
dangers in argument, for the-need of finding a common 
ground may lead one to concede more than is just, and 
eagerness or exaggeration may carry one over to the 
other side. But now,” he added, ‘‘I illustrate the fine 
expression of a modern philosopher, for I am both the 
combatants and the field, torn by their strife.” After a 
moment, he told me that his recent controversy had 
shown him how much depended on the disposition and 
the will, and these were dependent on the mind’s- 
power of absorbing. “I will explain what I mean,” he 
added quickly. ‘“ You know there is an old proverb, 
that the eye cannot see if the soul is blind ; and prac- 
tically, the principle is realized when a mind is unable 
to absorb an opponent’s realm, and to make it a pro- 
vince in its own domain. The world of matter, to 
which my opponent confined himself, is an element 
only in my world, and finds its real meaning in a 
system, including Mind and Soul and Matter. To take 
a grand instance, you know how your own Aquinas 
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overcame the Arabian followers of Aristotle, when he 
laid his hand upon their world and corrected its form 
and meaning by placing it in its true relations to the 
doctrines of Creation and the Godhead.” 

- “But,” I asked him, “why does that sadden you?” 


_ After a while he answered me; and he spoke in a tone 


slow and hesitating, most unlike his natural frankness 


and buoyancy. “I know,” he said, “you will not be 


. offended, so I will try to tell you; but it is difficult to 


express my thought. There are two vast worlds now 
arrayed against each other. The one is confident, 
proud of intellectual power, commanding the news- 
paper press and literary circles. I do not speak of 
Protestantism,” he added a little hastily, “that is a 


_ broken power. Its voices are discordant and unreliable. 


But I speak of an army recruiting among Protestants, 


and counting its soldiers in almost every Protestant 


college and university. It is composed of men and 
women who represent a Unitarian form of religion, a 
blending of mystical Pantheism and moral Deism. It 
is essentially a critical spirit. I know I represent it © 
here. It expresses my position in a world of mystery. 
Yet I dread its victory, for it has no hope or strength 
for the children or the poor or the suffering.” 

_After a pause, I ventured to say that he had not 
described the other army. ‘ You know it,” he said, 
“for it is your own. It is creative and sympathetic. 
It respects the actual and the historical ; and within it _ 
the individual moves, not as a meteor, but as a star in 
an order and activity, beneficent and divine. And now, 
when the two foes are face to face, I cannot help 
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dreading lest my own side should triumph and absorb 
the other.” 

“You need not fear,” I said quietly ; “but you have 
not a single picture of our Lady. I have a little one I 
will send you.” 

‘You are indeed good,” he answered. ‘1 shall 
value it.” 
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A PILGRIM OF BYERNITY: 
-THE STORY OF A UNITARIAN MINISTER 


III. The Aim of a Socialist. 


ONE Friday afternoon I read the report of a speech 
by my friend the Unitarian minister in Chatham. In 


- it he traced the social development of the earlier years 


in the nineteenth century ; and he spoke of it as the 
triumph of an Individualism which made self-help its 
watchword, but translated freedom into license for the . 
strong. The struggle for existence and an unrestrained 
competition were to be the sole disposers of human 
destiny ; but that meant freedom for the manufacturer 


'.alone, in whose interest there should be free trade, 


open markets, and factory slaves. Then arose Socialism 


~ to oppose the conquest of the helpless and to demand 


social improvement, claiming it as the duty of society 
and the right of human beings. The new movement, 
though it did not receive its name till 1838, proved 
mighty among all the currents of the century. At first, 
it seemed a builder of fairy castles. Then it sought to 
realize independent communities with their property 
in common, sometimes forgetting, with Plato, that 
women and children are persons, and not property. 
But the materialism of the age made the process 
appear merely physical and revolutionary. And deny- 
ing the nation, as it had denied the family, it became 
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international ; till the more studious men began to see 
the possibility of orderly change within the historic 
State ; and till Bismarck, a little later, claimed the 
actual State as the organ of the movement, when at 
last the tide of legislation rose in flood. But through 
all its stages, Utopian, Communist, Revolutionary, Inter- 
national, University, Bismarckian, and Parliamentary, 
it had heaved with the aspirations of the workmen and 
the poor. 

The following day, I went to visit two old people in 
aslum. Their lot had touched me, for they had always 
lived hard and sober lives ; and now they had nothing 
but the workhouse, in which their entrance would 
-be punished by separation. On my road, I noted the 
barefooted and almost naked children in the streets ; 
women, with evil faces and fouler speech, stood at the 
doors ; and a young girl, with the look and voice of an 
angel, showed me the house. The crowding together 
of so many withering souls and wasted bodies turned 
my heart to God. 

Regaining the street, I looked up, and saw the Uni- 
tarian minister coming out of another house. He told 
me he had been trying to help a poor woman who 
was threatened with a summons for not sending her 
children to school. She was not in fault, for she had 
not had much work lately, and there was little food or 
clothing in the house. He had been getting the facts 
to lay them privately before the chairman of the 
Attendance Committee. 

But hunger and cold were the least of his anxieties 
about the young people in that family, for the house 
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next door was a den of sin. The cheap lodging-houses 
drew a very undesirable class, and, not long before, the 


street had known the murder of a drunken woman by 


her drunken paramour. But there stood that large 
district, a social ulcer, inflaming the social organism, 
and pulsing with the question, “‘ How did I come ? and 
how can I depart?” Whenever he thought upon it, it 
filled him with blind rage ; and then he could confess 
two doctrines of my religion, the reality of Hell and 
the activity of the devil. 

When I said our Catholic priests did much good, he 
consented readily that they often worked beyond their 
physical strength. Not one of them ever delayed to 
answer a sick call, or hesitated to spend time, labour, 
or money in the service of the poor. “Your last 
priest,” said he, “always seemed to embody the Mirror 
of Perfection, that little book which shows St. Francis of 
Assisi in his humour, simplicity, and helpfulness. Your 
present priest is among the most lovable of men. I 
never hesitate to trespass on his courtesy whenever 
I have a difficulty, and I am always sure of his sym- 
pathy. When I am speaking to him, I note his gentle- 


ness, tact, and passionate love of God; and then St. 


Ignatius becomes a really historical figure for me.” 
My friend always spoke so of our priests ; and I find 

the language is very general among the nobler of the 

labour leaders. “ But,’ I rejoined, “I know other 


priests, whom you have not yet met. As young men, 


they heard of the Pope’s danger. At once they has- 
tened from the ends of the earth to Rome, where they 
seized rifles and stood up to oppose all Italy. After- 
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‘wards they entered the Jesuit noviceship, and even- 
tually became priests. Then, armed with the Spiritual 
Exercises, they went forth to conquer the world. You 
will find them human documents, which you may 
read in the Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier.” After 
a moment’s thought my friend replied, ‘‘ Your Church 
need never fear Whitman’s* question, ‘Do they grow 
men down your way?’ But here, you see, the world 
grows weeds and blighted fruit. We do need men like 
your Jesuits, who built an Eden amid the wildness of 
Paraguay, and taught savage bosoms the love of God 
and man.” 

Then I urged we might organize a committee of 
visitors. ‘For what?” he asked fiercely ; but apolo- 
gizing immediately, he said the word had unpleasant 
associations. He knew one lady who undertook such 
work, but she did nothing more than drive in her 
carriage to the foot of the street, and, having sent for 
her clients, dispense evangelical tracts and packets of 
tea. She had been poor herself once, and perhaps 
she had been hardened by her early struggles. Other 
visitors, he added, failed because they were untrained, 
and gave without sufficient inquiry. They might help, 
where the Poor Law would not, in freeing tools from 
pawn, and in getting work for the unemployed; but as 
a rule, they gave a grocery ticket, like the pagans who 
left a little bread: and water with a vestal doomed to 
perish. : 

‘“No,” he went on, “let a man first learn the number 
of the absolutely poor, and the number of those who — 
can be really helped and raised by our present 
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agencies; and he may be as startled as when he 
found that all the churches and chapels in London 
would only accommodate a small fraction of the 
people. Then let him learn something of our indus- 
trial conditions ; and lest he should dream revolutions, 
let him learn to work our political machinery. Even 
then his, education is far from having touched its whole 


_ circumference. Probably as yet he will be a man of 


views and arithmetical conundrums. He will inform 
us there is one pauper to every forty persons in Eng- 
land and Wales, that our workhouses contain more 
than forty thousand able-bodied inmates, and that 
drink will not account for more than one in seven 
cases of extreme destitution. He will be able to join 
in the confession that our thirty-seven millions include 
three millions, the number of the entire population at 
the Conquest, whose means of living are insufficient, 
or barely sufficient, or precarious. And such a man 
will stupefy your audiences with his abstract figures, 
unintelligible calculations, and insufferable conceit, 
unless you awaken his imagination by contact with 
concrete life in a night-school or a slum.” 

At this moment, we had just threaded our way 
through the little children; and as we picked our 
steps over the dirty street, I wondered how such an 
inhuman state of affairs had arisen. He asked me if I 
had ever heard of the school in which the pupils were 
fed by an invisible hand through a hole in the floor till 
the year’s end, when they ran out, the last becoming 
the payment of their host, and giving point to the 
proverb, ‘The devil take the hindmost.” I thought 
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the speech was light, so he offered me another ex- 
planation. “The rich devise every means by which 
they may, in the first place, secure to themselves what 
they have amassed by wrong, and then take to their 
own use and profit, at the lowest possible price, the 
work and labour of the poor.” He added that those 
were the words of a great and good man. A Socialist, 
I supposed ; and he answered, “ They were written by 
Sir Thomas More, Chancellor of England, and martyr 
of Rome ; and they tell us plainly that, under a system 
of unrestrained competition, the workman is prac- 
tically at the mercy of his employer, for his needs. 
are pressing; so that his wages must sink to the 
lowest sum for which he will labour, and all the 
surplus value of his work passes to the capitalist, 
while millions, amid European and American civiliza- 
tion, because they are unequal to this war of selfishness, 
will be maimed and killed, like bluebottle flies in the 
hand of a cruel child.” 

We were near the point at which our roads sepa-_ 
rated ; so I hastened to say I had read his speech ; but 
it was so condensed, I could not understand it. He 
told me he knew the reporters, and had asked them 
to insert an account that would stimulate inquiry, 
rather than one which would be read, summarily 
rejected, and forgotten. He was going to deliver the 
same speech in a neighbouring town that very evening. 
The notes were in his pocket ; and if I would accept 
them in atonement for his rudeness, he would be glad 
to give them to me. He had never been rude to me; 
but I could not take the papers till I had learned that 
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he did not use notes during his speeches, though, as he 
said with a smile, it would often have been more to his 
own peace if he had followed another rule. 


-_ When I reached home, I read the notes very care- 


fully ; and I will quote the passages I marked at the 
time. But perhaps it will make the whole view clearer 
if I preface the extracts by a paragraph of my friend’s 
more unmeasured speech. Addressing a large and 
fervent audience, he said: “Well, consider what does 


happen. A certain frm, for example, puts aside so 


much money every year as fighting capital. They note 
a struggling maker of the same goods; and setting up 


an agency near him, they undersell him to their own 


loss. He becomes bankrupt; they buy his business and 


_ raise the price at once ; and so the company crushes the 


individual. There arises a limited liability company, in 
which the shareholders exercise little management 
beyond the election of directors, and become almost 


capitalists, pure and simple. They cancrush the smaller 


company ; and finally, they themselves are swallowed 
by a larger trust, formed from several companies, and 
removing the shareholders altogether from any duty or 
office in connection with the work. Now, how can 
groups of workmen defend themselves against a trust 
that thinks in continents? When a corner was made 
in wheat you saw the price of bread rise in every land ; 
and the quotations on the New York Stock Exchange 
were answered by outbreaks in Italy. So in the Nor- 
wegian drama of Peer Gynt, there is a shipwreck ; and 
the cook clings to the side of the boat ; but there is no 
room for him. They allow him one moment to say a 
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prayer. ‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ he cries, 
and perishes; the feeder of the crew dying with that 
strange plea upon his lips. But the trusts have done 
labour a service, and done it well; for they have so 
organized industries, that these may easily be assumed 
by the State. Robbery, they will cry. No, let the- 
shareholders be paid, paid double price, famine price, 
that factories, land, and means of transit may become 
State property. They will cry that we are interfering 
with private property. Then we would be wrong. 
We touch no private property. But what property 
is private? Your compensation, your wages, your 
pension. No man shall touch it. You may spend it 
on caramels or ball-dresses, if you have a mind. But 
what other property is private? The air? The sea? - 
The land! Now, why is a piece of land valuable? 
Because the owner has developed it. Then, let him 
have the value and double the value of all he has done ; 
still, there will remain unearned increment, additional. 
value given by the presence of his neighbours and their 
work; and for this benefit he has as yet paid nothing. 
The representatives of the moneyed classes opposed, 
when the workers demanded human rights for women 
and children in factories and collieries. It was an inter- 
ference with property, the property in flesh and blood. 
The Southern States held the same doctrine of property ; 
but the American Civil War declared it a heresy, and 
prevented a schism. But why need I argue? The 
State already claims a right to compulsory purchase of 
land and railways. Nothing remains but to impel the 
movement, that some of its benefits may reach our own 
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generation. Every decade brings us a commercial 
crisis; and for a century the weak have been hoping, 
while Socialists have been fighting for them ; and again 
_and again we have read, and heard, and said that God 
does nothing. But the fisherman James tells us God 
has heard the cry of the labourers; the tentmaker 
Paul forbids that man to eat who will not work ; and 
the Master of all workmen will revive the workman’s 
arm, in spite of those who care more for their cow or 
their donkey.” The speech was punctuated with 
cheers. | 

"From the notes my friend gave me I now propose to 
make some extracts. ‘For the first thirty years of the 
19th century, men dreamed wonderful dreams; and in 
their pride of mind, the leaders became like Satan. 
Out of his ‘ Idea,’ Hegel evolved the real world and the 
stream of history. Shelley, the poetic mirror of the 
time, presented Prometheus as chained to a rock by 
the very being he had enthroned in Heaven ; a vulture 
gnawed his liver, and Asia, the symbol of nature, 
languished at his feet till he rose, free to wed her, and 
triumphant in the fall of Jupiter. So poor wild Shelley 
’ reflected the human mind’s divorce from religion and 
its union with nature; and at the same time Robert 
Owen sought to give Utopia a local habitation. Pro- 
digal in his generosity to the poor, and freely spending 
large sums upon their education, he spurned all State 
help, for he thought the business of life could be trans- 
acted in small independent communities, where labour- 
notes would take the place of money. He saw the evil 
of individualism, and he urged social improvement ; but 
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like many another dreamer of happy Nowhere and 
blissful Garden. Cities, he would negative the family, ’ 
the State, and religion. 

“With the coming of the Reform Law passed away 
the period proper to Utopian dreams; for the new 
order brought the middle classes into power, and the 
workers’ condition into prominence. The Factory Acts 
asserted the right of State interference in property ; and 
a subscription towards the education of the poor con- 
fessed the duty of State interference in education. The 
man of the time was Louis Blanc, who pleaded for 
State help in the organization of labour. He thought 
the State should enter the competition in production ; 
and gradually absorbing the whole field, it would ulti- 
mately attain control of the national industry. But his 
Paris workshops were managed by those who desired 
and effected their ruin. - 

“In 1847, Karl Marx inspired the eaters of the 
Communist League, and proclaimed Revolutionary 
Socialism. The middle classes, he said, had over- 
thrown the classes above them ; and they were reducing 
the classes below them to a condition in which private 
property, family life, and nationality were mere words ; — 
for what force could they have for men, women, boys, 
and girls crowded in one room? Therefore the League 
called the nation to undertake banking, railways, 
factories, and universal education, and to abolish both 
the law of inheritance and the working of children in 
factories. But the manifesto openly avowed that its 
purpose could only be attained by a violent revolution 
of the whole existing order. The following year was 
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one of revolutions and suppressions ; and Marx hastened 
to London, where he worked as a journalist and studied 
the industrial question. 

“Then Ferdinand Lassalle leaped to the front of the 
stage, which he held till his fatal duel in 1864. His 
vanity emboldened him to declare that every line of 
his was written by him, armed with all the culture of 
his century ; and his romantic daring impelled him to 
enterprizes of knight-errantry ; but when his remains 
were laid among those of his Jewish sires, his com- - 
panions found it an easy matter to take advantage 
of the Christianity around them, and to persuade many 
a workman that Lassalle had died for him, and would 
return to save him. From Hegel, Lassalle had learned 
history as an evolving movement ; and he read it as the ~ 
successive transformation of labour, slavery, serfdom, 
day labour, and a Socialism no longer Utopian but 
scientific. The French Revolution had*~ ended the 
privileges of the feudal classes; the coming change 
_ would terminate those of the middle classes, and then 
life would be possible for all. Under our present 
system, said he, reigns an iron law of wages, for an 
increased wage is followed by an increased supply of 
labour, and a diminished wage reduces the supply by 
emigration and other means, so that the average wage 
will measure what is just necessary to keep alive and 
continue the race. Therefore Lassalle appealed to the 
State, and asa Prussian and a patriot he appealed the 
more confidently. He asked that the State should do 
for the working classes what it had already done for 
railways, agriculture, and manufactures. 
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‘“ Lassalle was a national Socialist, holding that each 
strong State should solve its own social problem. But 
in the year of his death, and in London, Marx founded 
the International Working Men’s Association, the ‘Red 
International.’ From the older economists he borrowed 
his theory that all labour, beyond what is absolutely 
necessary for the workman’s needs, gives the article a 
surplus value which entirely goes to the capitalist. In 
his inaugural address, he was able to show that wealth 
had increased enormously since the year of revolutions, 
but land was in fewer hands, and the contrast between 
rich and poor more marked than ever. Further, he 
declared in. his programme, the basis of servitude is — 
found in the economic dependence of the working man 
on those who monopolize the means of production ; 
and, therefore, he urged that every political movement 
must be subordinated to the economic emancipation of 
the working class. The International was revolutionary, 
and a few years later it was joined by the Social Demo- 
cratic Alliance, which Bakinin, a Russian anarchist, had 
founded. Thus the Association included the Collectivist 
and the Atomist, the reorganizers of the State and its 
destroyers, thorough centralizers and extreme indivi- 
dualists, the opposite poles of all political thought and 
action. ‘Everything in common, a like share to each, 
and no government to restrain freedom,’ cried Bakunin ; 
and expelled with his party, he went forth to foment 
disturbances in Spain, Italy, and France. The effort 
proved to have been too much for the International, 
which then dissolved. But while it lived, it had found 
its only competent foe in the Catholic Socialism of 
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Germany. Bishop von Ketteler had advised the forma- 
tion of voluntary associations to defend labour from the 
anarchy of competition. Then unions were organized, 
a journal was established ; and in 1871, when Canon 
Moufang was urging men to form trade guilds on 
Catholic principles, he also demanded State control of 
labour, wages, and sanitation. Such was the success of 
this counter movement that, wherever it prevailed, 
revolutionary Socialism could find no entrance. 

“Yet, so far as Socialism was still revolutionary, it 
was Utopian, having its basis in another order than the 
actual ; but with the passing of the International, began 
a new phase of the movement. -Then the world heard 
young and eminent professors of political economy, 
who boldly accepted their name, ‘Socialists ofthe 
Chair,’ although it had been given them by a hostile 
journalist. They refused to regard the State as a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, and renounced indivi- 
dualism with all its works. But, on the other hand, they 
purged socialist doctrine of Lassallian economics and 
Marxian revolution ; and so far had they travelled from 
the dreamland of Utopia, that they moved in the 
historical method of close, scientific observation, which 
concerns itself with what is, and not with what ought 
to be. But it was the work of.these men especially 
which brought Socialism within the range of practical 
politics, and compelled legislative attention to hours 
of labour, the housing question, and commercial 
. speculations. 

“When the socialist movement had reached this 
point, its essential doctrine came into view. The 
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pastoral idylls of communists, the revolutionary epic 
of Marx, and the Bedlam politics of Baktnin, were 
more or less individualist ; but in that age it was very 
difficult for men to give a collectivist answer to the 
social question; and, in any case, the materialism of 
the leaders could not give a principle for human 
solidarity. But now, Socialism had been distinguished 
from individualism and materialism, and identified with 
the rights and duties of the State. It was only neces- 
sary that the principle should be accepted by statesmen 
in authority. Gladstone and Bismarck came forward. 
The Englishman, returned to power by the elections of 
1880, proceeded to control-property in Irish land ; 
and, in the following year, the German confessed to an 
intimate friend that a beginning must be made with the 
task of reconciling the labouring classes to the State, 
and in spite of those who were hostile to all State 
‘ control, and wished to let everything take its own 
course. A few months later, Bismarck said he would 
dissolve the Parliament if he could not carry his State 
Socialism, his practical Christianity, for the State, which 
could raise money with the least trouble, must maintain 
those unable to work longer ; for why, he asked, should 
only those who have in battle become incapable of 
earning a livelihood be entitled to a pension, and not 
also the rank and file in the army of labour ? 

“Then State Socialism fostered Parliamentary 
Socialism, and legislation flowed in the socialist chan- 
nel, till Imperialism was flung across the course. 
Especially in America and England, people fevered in 
their craving for extended dominion. The inflamma- 
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tion reached its height in the elections with which the 
English closed the century; and that wild time has 
scarcely passed before men are becoming ashamed of 
their conduct. Socialism begins the new century, not 
as she began the old ; for now she possesses a foothold 
in the political world, and is unencumbered by obsolete 
economics, materialist philosophy, and atheism. The 
very empires, in-their career, will serve her as wings 
for the vast orb of her fate; and once again she 
becomes International, but without defying the Family, 
the State, or Religion.” 

Such were the extracts I had selected; and on the 
following Monday my friend brought me a copy of a 
monthly paper he and his friends had published. For © 
about £12, a printer had undertaken to supply ten 
thousand copies, each to consist of twelve pages, in- 
cluding the bright red cover ; and as the expenses, to a 
great extent, were met by advertisements, the issue was 
distributed freely. Each writer had his own line of 
work, which he could develop from month to month ; 
and, to my surprise, he said their Board included a 
Minor Canon of the Protestant Cathedral, a Major of 
of the Royal Engineers, a Captain of the Royal 
Artillery, a Labour Member of a District Council, some 
Co-operators, two or three clerks, and some others, 
They represented many forms of the movement, 
Utopian dreaming, Communism, Christian Socialism, 


- Revolutionary Socialism, Anarchism, and Parliamentary 


Socialism ; but the Anarchist was of the Tolstoyan 
type, and the mildest of the members, for he held force 
to be such an evil that he would neither be governed 
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by it nor employ it. A Catholic from my infancy, I 
could not understand such a chaos of opinions, yet I 
began to see that Socialism was not so much a definite 
creed or a final programme, as a movement, a tendency, 
a trend and direction of activity. 

My friend said that the men, except one Agnostic, 
were religious ; but their organization had broken down 
for a time, as their views diverged in regard to the 
existing political parties. For his own part, he would 
take whatever he could get from Conservative or 
Liberal ; but some preferred to stand apart and form 
an Independent Labour Party, saying as they did so, 
that they preferred no bread to half a loaf. No one, he 
assured me, loved the working classes more than he ; 
and to work for them he had turned from every 
preferment that became possible ; but in spite of all 
their grand and noble qualities, their perseverance, their 
heroism, the fine sense of honour with which~ they 
manage co-operative societies and trade unions, he felt 
that some of the Catholic peasantries were happier than 
those working men would be in their day of prosperity. 

I did not interrupt him, and he went on to say he 
had been thinking of a symbol that would represent the 
socialist State, as Britannia was the emblem of the 
British Empire. It was only a fancy, he said, but he 
knew I would pardon him. Before his imagination 
grew the figure, splendid in strength, her veins full of - 
rich blood, her hands and feet throbbing with the 
inmost pulsations of her heart, her brow lofty and 
broad, her eyes clear and fair, her lips firm, and her 
voice musical. But the glance never revealed a soul, 
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and at times the tones murmured a need of larger 
life. = 

I thought Heine had described something similar, 
and yet dissimilar, but it was not worth while to inquire 
just then ; for it seemed to me I could suggest a little 
change in the picture which would make it more beau- 
tiful. ‘“ Yes,” he answered, “I know. It has occurred 
to me also. Though I have no faith, I can see what 
a world of meaning would be added if those hands 
and feet were wounded, and that head crowned with 
thorns ; but when I imagine it so, the wounds become 
fountains of glorious light, and the crown an aureole of 
spiritual splendour. But you see what the figure then ~ 
represents.” 

And I answered, ‘The Workman’s Bride” ; for I 
knew he meant the Church. 

Three years later, after his conversion and_ his 
entrance upon a novitiate, I wrote to him upon the 
subject. And in the course of his reply, he said: “ The 
Catholic Church has never called on me to quench one 
hope or aspiration for the welfare of my fellows. But 
her supernatural truth and power deal with larger 
issues than can be grasped by a political economy, 
which holds men to be merely animals of the earth. 
Careful for every soul, since her Divine Lord has died 
for each, and requiring her faithful to employ just 
means as well as to seek just ends, she forbids the 
righting of wrongs by the wronging of any rights. Her 
labours are not of yesterday; but from century to 
century, her protection of the family has saved the State 
and the child. Yet with her, the question is not one of 
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political expediency. She will not blind her eyes to 
the judgement of God. Better the whole world 
' collapse than one sin be committed ; and a deliberate 
act of injustice against either the poor or the rich would 
be a sin.” 

Then, entering more into detail, he proceeded : 
“Daily her myriads on earth and in Heaven pray for 
the coming of God’s kingdom, and continually her 
children on earth strive for its fulfilment. Among her 
princes, she numbers the children of peasants. With 
her, unmarried women are not symbols of failure and 
subjects of cruel jesting, but honoured and protected as 
types of virgin purity. She guards the bodies and souls 
of children with a vigilance that never sleeps. By the 
voluntary poverty of her Religious Orders, she has been 
the more able to help the poor, the weak, and the sick. 
And as it was in the beginning, so is it now, her sons 
are the men who turn the world upside down. But 
because my views are changed in her supernatural light, 
and enlarged in height and breadth and depth, and 
because the name of Socialist is too often assumed by 
‘Anarchists to mask their individualism and irreligion, 
I can no longer wear it. The fuller and nobler title of 
Catholic, thank God, is mine.” 


IV. The Face of the Child. 


One day I was visiting the workhouse of which my 
friend the Unitarian minister was a guardian ; and as 
I was descending a staircase I met him. He asked me 
to return and see the schools; so I persuaded my old 
limbs to carry me up again ; and through a little door 
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in the corridor wall my friend led me into the girls’ 
school. It was a low room, with a fire at one end; 
and the window faced the north. Outside there was 


- a small, bleak playground, and one wall ran near the 


yard for female lunatics and the hospital ward for 
women of the most unhappy class. The. school- 
mistress came forward to meet me. Her manner 
was gentle and refined; and when my friend had 
introduced me, she spoke so frankly and so thought- 
fully that I was charmed. She showed me the girls’ 
needlework and some photographs of: former pupils. 

On the other side of the corridor stood the boys’ 
school. A little further there was a small room, used 
as a bd¥s’ hospital. My friend told me that it opened 
directly into the male lunatic ward; and then he drew 
me towards a little fellow lying in one of the beds. 
The thin body and the large head, the staring eyes and 
the face full of sores, touched me to the quick. Now 
“the uneasiness I had felt among the girls grew upon 
me ; and in the face of this child, still more plainly, 
- I could read dumb pleading, pitiful wonder, and dying 
hope. ‘‘What does this workhouse life mean?” I 
asked my friend ; and he answered that we were paying 
for the Reformation. “But you are a Protestant,” 
I said, in surprise. ‘“ Not I,” he said. “I hold that 
Unitarians must trace their origin to the Revival of 
Letters.” Then he spoke of Henry VIII, who made 
beggars and hanged them, of Elizabeth and her Poor 
Law. But I was so tired and sick at heart that I 
could not follow all he said. 

A few days later 1 met my friend; and he told 
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me that he had enjoyed a strange fancy. As he 
was walking through the High Street of Rochester, 
the figure of Erasmus appeared to be moving in 
front of him. ‘It was a mere daydream,” he added, 
quickly ; ‘but it suggested many things. Four hun- 
dred years ago, at the revival of learning, the prince 
of letters actually walked along that road. He was 
then beginning the warfare of his life ; and the laurel 
of victory fell to him, when human interests, embodied 
in human literature, became the occupation of men 
and the education of the young. But as I went I 
remembered the Jewish synagogue behind me and 
the Mathematical School in front; and I heard the 
worshippers of God and the questioners of Nature 
denying primacy to the disciples of human genius. 

“It is very strange,” he added, “but to-day, and 
in these towns, the war still lives. Some have little 
interest except in what is human and pulsing with 
the play of freedom. To others, the rhythm and the 
monotone of natural law seem the music of the spheres. 
And there are many to whom God is all in all. The 
difference of standpoint affects every object and every 
theme. The man of the world reads history as a drama 
of human thought and human passion. The man of © 
science is at one with the ancient, who explained the 
Egyptian Empire by the Nile, and with the modern, 
who held France to be the resultant of race and time 
and climate, But the man of God treats history in 
the manner of a Hebrew prophet, who spelt its 
mysterious symbols as the divine decrees of Israel’s 
final glory.” 
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“Yes,” he continued, in answer to some question 
of mine, “it is in education we must trace the issues 
of these views. Our Grammar School represents the 
humanism of Erasmus, who formed youth’s ideal 
from the orator and the courtier.. Here, the teachers 
would cultivate their pupils’ power of expression 
and refinement of manners, by exercises in cricket 
and Latin. Our Mathematical School represents the 
naturalism of Herbert Spencer, who sought the good 
of studies in their use, as opposed to their ornamental 
value; and here, the professors prefer power of 
observation to form of expression, and the facts of 
nature to the unveiling of the human soul. In the 
little convent school, the gentle Sisters represent an 
ideal older than that of Erasmus or that of Spencer. 
Submission to the good God and love of Him, they 
preach in their practice and practise in their preach- 
ing. In the world of men, they see a place of 
temptation; in the world of nature, the scene of 
their own trial; and holy in life, they would fil 
each pupil’s heart with love of Jesus and Mary, till 
God is mirrored in the face of the child.” 

At the time he said no more on the subject, for 
I wanted to understand the state of children under 
the Poor Law; and I asked him whether the work- 
house children were taught a trade. He said it had 
been suggested, but the opposition was too great. 
Tradesmen, they had been told, preferred apprentices 
who were quite untrained, as such children ‘had the 
less to unlearn. The girls, he said, became domestic 
servants, generally maids of all work, as a companion 
servant might taunt them with their pauper origin, 
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I do not remember any other conversation about 
Erasmus and the human ideal in education; so I 
was the more happy when I was examining my 
friend’s papers, and found a short appreciation of 
the scholar. : 

“The soul of Erasmus,” ran the passage, “ flamed 
with love of intellectual beauty. As far removed from 
the earthly passion of knight and minstrel, as from the 
discord of preachers in revolt, he discountenanced the 
Arthurian legend, and would not read the vulgar abuse 
and exaggerated assertions in Luther’s pamphlets. He 
was human, therefore he sought to be humane ; and 
his delicate form trembled at the thought of cruelty, 
whether it came in memories of his own sensitive 
boyhood, or at sight of the brutality shown by school- 
masters in his day. Highly nervous, and impressionable 
in the extreme, it gave him heartache to see maidens 
broken in spirit by harsh discipline, and lads drilled in 
torture chambers. Poor he was, and blighted at his 
birth, and carrying from his college nothing but a 
diseased body and much vermin, he was yet emphati-_ 
cally a gentleman. The word still lingers at large 
among us; and when it means anything, it implies the 
Erasmian ideal of charm and gentleness in manners, 
sympathy with the noblest thought and speech of men, 
and all that tact and culture can give of influence and 
distinction.” 

The rhapsody was continued on two slips of paper. 
The first proceeded, ‘‘ Because Erasmus looked upon 
his fellows as living intelligences, glorious in pos- 
sibilities, he spurned the dull, mechanic view of 
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those who would have reduced scholarship to a 
parrot repetition of Ciceronian phrases. Not his to 
revel in abstractions, for he looked out upon the world 
through those fair blue eyes, and saw, not mankind, 
but men. Therefore, he held them as persons, neither . 
mere things nor an unsubstantial pageant; and he, 
urged the right of each to consideration in respect 
of his disposition and ability. With gall and tears, 
he writes of selfish parents and savage teachers ; 
and there is, now and again, the swift flash of 
sarcasm, as when he tells of some poor student 
condemned for life to a treadmill of legal pleading, 
because it pleased his patron, though it was like 
training a cow to box, or a donkey to perform on 
-the violin. Refusing all positions offered him, he 
cherished his own independence ; and though he said 
pleasantly that he might be a king if he were young, 
he attained the one ambition of his life when he 
seized the Republic of Letters for his own empire ; 
and, throned at Froben’s printing press in Basel, he 
made his eight years’ reign for ever memorable by 
the great editions of Cyprian, Athanasius, Hilary, 
Irenzeus, Ambrose, Augustine, and even more gloriously, 
by the reprints of his Greek Testament.” 

The second slip contained the conclusion. “In 
Latin, Erasmus had found a universal and organized 
language, capable of expressing all human needs, and 
. beyond comparison with the crude tongues which were 
bounded by national limits, and as yet almost destitute . 
of literature. With the words, ‘You speak to a deaf 
man,’ he declined audience to one who spoke the 
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language of Dante ; and, scarcely qualifying the utter- 
ance, he declared that all the knowledge attainable 
by men lay enfolded in the literature of ancient 
Greece. A little before, he had spoken perhaps more 
calmly, but with a hardly larger outlook, and asserted 
that all the knowledge ‘we regard of vital importance 
to men is found in Latin and Greek. In the name 
of letters he condemned the Protestants, because 
through them literature was declining everywhere, 
and seemingly about to perish. In the name of the 
universal empire which he claimed for learning, he 
refused to recognize national heroes, except those 
whose names had been perpetuated in the two lan- 
guages of its dominion. Like Socrates and Johnson, | 
he cared not for scenery, and could learn nothing 
from trees. Michael Angelo and Raphael were work- 
ing in the Vatican; but neither won his attention 
when he passed through Rome. He lacked poetic 
feeling; and he had nothing in common with the 
mystic. But in the actual and among men, he moved 
as a gracious and gentle influence, radiant in the 
light of intellect, and enriched with culture and 
wisdom.” . 

I should have been glad to find a manuscript dealing 
with scientific education, but I have not met one, and 
- so I will quote from letters my friend wrote to me at 
that time. One of the professors at the Mathematical 
School had given a lecture for him, and, being a dis- 
ciple of Spencer, had advocated the system of education 
proposed by his master. The lecturer’s appearance 
was described as that’of a man who was intensely in 
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earnest, but a little toned by the self-assertive bearing 
with which some teachers of science repudiated the 
superiority of classical scholarship. Unfortunately at 
times that personal attitude became evident in the 
matter, as well as in the manner of the speech ; sweep- 


ing statements were made and offered for acceptance 


on the authority of the speaker ; vehement scorn was 


poured on those who submitted their reason to scholar 


or divine ; and no man of culture ever expressed more 
bitter contempt for barbarian or philistine than the man 
of science showed for those whom he described as * 
ignorant people. 

“There is a strong tide in England,” wrote my 
friend, ‘‘and indeed it flows over a vaster area; but 
it washes the walls only of Universities, and therefore 
carries little of ancient spoil. Its view of life is that 
embodied in the tale of Robinson Crusoe, whose depen- 
dence for everything on his own exertions made him an 
amateur in many a trade. Truly, no other position is 
possible when men are supposed to be isolated atoms, 
destitute of support, and owning no allegiance. When 
this speech is translated into political language, it is 
found, to mean an opposition between the man and the 
State, an aversion to government, and an anarchism 
that dislikes the learning of languages because, . as 
Spencer boldly said, the process tends to increase the 
already undue respect for authority. The various 
kinds of knowledge being weighed in the balance of 
usefulness, science is said to prove the heaviest. 
Health is regarded as of supreme importance ; business 
is then attached to it; and one by one, parentage, 
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citizenship, and art, are added as members of a chain 
suspended from the ceiling. As the lower links are 
dependent on those above them, so the various sciences 
are accounted the more valuable, the higher the link 
to which they minister. The ideal education would 
involve complete preparation in all, and, as Spencer 
tells us, the aim of the process is complete living, the 
use of all our faculties to the greatest advantage of 
ourselves and others.” 

Answering some questions of mine, my friend wrote : 
“Spencer does insist upon the shortness of the time 
that can be given to education, but instead of acknow- 
ledging the necessary division of labour among members 
of the community, he thinks that each should learn all 
sciences as far as possible, and failing, should fail in those 
which possess least value for physical existence. The 
bias of his mind is shown when he tells us that many 
men were ruined, because they sank a mine for coal 
below the old red sandstone. From their loss, he con- 
cludes that every one should learn geology and depend 
upon himself for a solution of its problems; though 
another might argue that the subject requires specialists, 
one of whom ought to have been consulted by the 
directors before sinking the mine. Life would become 
a nightmare if every man was compelled to be his own 
doctor, chemist, schoolmaster, lawyer, and musician. 
~ But Spencer is ever individualist and blind to human 
solidarity.” 

Replying to further questioning on my part, my 
friend said that Spencer saw nothing but a developed 
animal in the human being. ‘“ He looks into the face 
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of the child ; there he sees a flat nose, nostrils opening 
forward, large lips, eyes wide apart ; and in those {signs 
he reads a savage who must be raised through the 
ascending stages of civilization. The physical world 
forms the background, and tones the atmosphere of all 
Spencer paints, so that he can describe the neglect of 
health maxims as physical sin ; and he would allow the 
child to suffer the natural consequences of his actions, 
for he does not see that many a life-long habit would 
be formed before nature arose in vengeance. He does 
not provide for the full training of character; his idea 
of the child’s nature, and his insight into its value do 
not attain the level of the Erasmian ; yet in placing the 
child in-a scene larger than the human-platform, and 
almost cosmic, his view may lead to grander con- 
ceptions. But, to their honour, both humanist and 
naturalist are at one in their appeal for gentleness, and 
in their protest against the cruelty which used to blight 
the nursery, make school a hell, and barbarizing the 
ruling classes, permeate the national life.” 

About that time, my friend kindly sent me a little 
book, entitled the School System of the Talmud. And 
comparing it with the Method of Study by Erasmus, and 
Spencer’s Education, he wrote: “ The little pamphlet 
by Erasmus contains the literary method with which 
he set out to humanize Europe ; and Spencer’s chapters 
form a vigorous plea for the study of nature; but in 
this booklet, Rabbi Spiers unfolds an ideal as humane as 
that of Erasmus, and as natural as that of Spencer, and 
nobler than either. The Talmud being both the guide 
of the teacher and the text-book of the pupil, we 
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are able to see the form and the matter of Jewish 
education. As soon as a child could lisp, his father 
gave him his first lesson. It was in Hebrew, the 
national language, and asserted the dignity and the 
responsibility of Israel. ‘The Law, which Moses 
commanded us, isthe heritage of Jacob’s congregation.’ 
So ran the first sentence; and the second was the 
national password, ‘Hear, O Israel, the Eternal our 
God, the Eternal is one.’ At five years of age, and for 
five years, the child was instructed in the Written Law ; 
then, for another five years, he was taught the Oral 
Law; and its commentary required the labour of yet 
a third five years. The Oral Law and the commentary. 
together constitute the Talmud. The former division 
claims to represent the doctrine of great Rabbis from 
the fiftieth year before our era to the middle of the 
second century. Then arose its greatest editor, the 
great-great-grandson of St. Paul’s Gamaliel, Judah, 
the Prince, famous as the ‘Holy’ for his life, and as 
‘Rabbi, the one Rabbi, for his learning. To him they 
attribute that most beautiful sentence, ‘The world exists 
only by the breath of school-children’ The com- 
mentary not only explains the Oral Law, but it also 
includes the science and other learning of the time ; 
and though it is of large proportions, nothing but 
private notes was committed to writing till some time 
near our sixth century.” 

“Erasmus,” continued my friend, “does not lay 
greater emphasis upon clear enunciation and the value 
of Greek. Into Greek alone might the Law be trans- 
lated, for it was thought no ‘other language could 
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faithfully render it. Spencer could not have been 
more careful for the health of his pupils, or more 
enthusiastic for the science of his day. Said one 
Rabbi, ‘To calculate the courses of the stars and a 


- knowledge of geometry are the periphery of wisdom.’ 


Even as to industry, the Jew was as insistent as 
Spencer, and more practical. Rabbi Gamaliel, the 
son of Judah the Prince, said that all study of the 
Law, unaccompanied by any trade, would become of 
no effect, except to lead into sin. The Rabbis were 
practical teachers ; Erasmus did not like teaching ; 
Spencer was not a schoolmaster: and _ therefore, 
neither Erasmus nor Spencer could be moved with 
such an intelligent compassion for the helplessness of 
childhood, as that which seems to pulse in the very 
leaves of this book. No elder pupil might be struck, 
lest his sense of honour be wounded, and, quaintly 
adds the rule, lest he resist. But all punishment was 
light, and forbidden in the case of those dull pupils 
who could not profit by it. The teacher, urged the 
Talmud, should blame himself if the pupil could not 
understand ;.it commanded him to hold his pupil’s 
honour as dear as his own; it would not have the 
school interrupted for the sake of building the Holy 
Temple ; and it extolled such patience as that of Rabbi 
Prida, who repeated a lesson four hundred times, that 
his pupil might master it. But above all, we meet a 
lovelier spirit than the aristocratic pride and exclusive- 
ness of Victorian science and Renascence learning. 
‘ Have regard for the sons of the poor,’ it says. ‘Thou 
shouldst teach the poor, from. whom proceed know- 
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ledge and learning.’ The men of this ancient book 
were in deep accord with nature and man; and 
perhaps it was because they were near God.” 

Finding that Father Roothaan’s Method of Instruction 
was easily attainable, I obtained a copy, and sent it 
in gratitude for my friend’s gift, and emboldened by 
the tone of his letter. The little Latin book, I told 
him, determined the mode of education in many 
Catholic schools and colleges. It was, indeed, prefaced 
by Roothaan’s letter, and it had been revised by him 
about 1830, a few years before the Victorian era began ; 
but it was really due to the direction of Aquaviva, who 
published it about the year 1600, near the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Its compilation, arrangement, and 
amendment had for years occupied the attention of 
Jesuits, the most celebrated teachers of the time; and 
the work breathed the spirit of their leader, the gentle 
and chivalrous Ignatius, one of the master influences 
among men. 

My friend wrote to thank me, and confessed that he 
was interested in the matter. The title of the Society 
had no terror for him, though one of his college friends, 
who was an Orangeman and a Freemason, had taught 
some special subject for a while at a Jesuit college, and 
then declared that if there was an Order of the same 
principles and a different name, he would join it. 
Certainly, said my friend, if any body of men could 
really actualize a design, so minute and so comprehen- 
sive as that which is unfolded in this book, they must 
be accredited with power more than natural or human. 

I had been wondering in what light the Catholic 
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system would appear to one who had lived in an alien 
atmosphere, and, for the first time, became acquainted 
with some of its details. “You will not be surprised,” 
ran the appreciation, “that at once I tried to find what 
this method may lack of the elements present in 
humanism, naturalism, and religious education ; but it 
seems to include the best the others can offer. With 
Erasmus, there is insistence on all that constitutes the 
ideal of a gentleman, kindness, good manners, good 
taste, distinct enunciation, knowledge of literature, and 
facility in expression. The power of adaptation, which 
is so remarkable in the method, enables it to employ 
whatever material may be most valued by the age, 
whether it be Renascence classics or Victorian science, 
and to mould it into a means of furthering men’s per- 
fection and God’s greater glory. If the Talmud urges 
the training of the memory, and insists that the teacher 
must explain a matter till the pupil understands it 
these rules develop the whole method of instruction, 
repetition, and discussion. Neither Spencer nor the 
Talmud can for one moment compare with it in its 
care for the health of the pupils ; and neither Spencer, 
nor the Talmud, nor Erasmus, shows such gentleness 
or such watchfulness. The gravity of a father and the 
tenderness of a mother are required of the master, who 
himself has received six or seven years of religious 
and intellectual training for his work: ‘Freely you have 
received, freely give,’ his Rule tells him, in the words 
of his Master ; and thus it is possible to receive a more 
humane education than is possible in a public school, 
and at a fraction of the cost.” 
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Then he concluded : ‘There are two aspects of the 
Catholic Church which interest and baffle me. In the 
one case, she can break down every barrier, national or 
feudal, and place the son of a peasant on the loftiest 
throne in the world. In the other, she offers sacra- 
mental help to struggling men, that she may enable 
them to live in communion with the supernatural. 
Both these aspects I find in this little manual ; and if 
it be really true that these Catholic teachers. devote 
equal attention to all their pupils, whether sons of 
labourers or sons of kings ; and if their schools are so 
much purer. than those I have unhappily known, I 
would be near a confession that the Finger of God 
is here.” 
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A PILGRIM OF ETERNITY: 
THE STORY OF A UNITARIAN MINISTER 


V. The Heart of a Workhouse. 


ONE day I received a letter from my friend the Uni- 
tarian minister, who urged me to become a candidate 
at the Guardians’ Election. He explained that the 
- three towns formed one Union, but elected their own 
representatives, who held office for three years; and 
continuous policy was possible, as the elections for 
the different towns took place in successive years, 
so that only a third of the Board retired in any one 
year. Had I been of his political party, he could 
have obtained my nomination as candidate, and that 
without difficulty; and if I wished, he would speak 
privately to the chairman and the agent of the other 
side ; but he was afraid there was no way to a seat 
on the Board except through a political door. He 
would not disguise the fact that cathedral towns were 
notoriously corrupt in regard to elections; and it 
would require some strength of character to avoid the 
whirlpool. 

When I had expressed my surprise that he should 
ask me to venture upon such an enterprise, and at my 
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time of life, he wrote still more vehemently. He 
quite understood my feelings in the matter, but he 
did not hesitate to. ruffle them, for such important 
interests were at stake. ‘‘ You are a Catholic,” he 
said ; ‘‘and here are God’s poor with never a Catholic 
among their Guardians. Catholic children come here ; 
and there ought to be at least one Catholic on the 
Board, that the children may be sent to a Catholic 
home as soon as possible, and receive no harm during 
their stay in this place. ‘Sick Catholics lie in our 
infirmary ; aged Catholics live in the wards for old 
men and old women ; and in the other parts of the 
workhouse a Catholic family may have to seek shelter 
from the destitution brought upon them by the folly 
or sin of one parent. Among the tramps who sleep 
in the casual ward there may be Catholics ; but no 
provision is made for any religious influence.” 

I replied that work of such an amount and such a 
kind needed some one young and energetic, and not 
an old body who ought to be preparing for the last 
journey. = 

Still he would take no denial. ‘“ Catholics,’ he 
wrote, ‘‘are necessary. There ought to be some 
Catholics, men and women, on the Board. True, the 
language of the ‘ gentlemen’ would sometimes disgrace 
a tap-room, but Catholic men and women ought to 
face more than that for the sake of the children. 


There ought to be Catholic men among the Guardians 
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to protect Catholicinmates, and to serve on the Finance 
and Land Committees... And among the Guardians 
there ought to be Catholic women to see that the 
sick women are properly treated, that the little girls 
are protected as much as possible from conversation 
with bad women, and that the old women-have suitable 
clothing. Besides, young women sometimes enter just 
before they become mothers; and at such a time, 
when they have lost their position among respect- 
able Protestants, they might be touched by the 
peculiar influence of a good Catholic woman, even if 
she never spoke definitely of her own creed. I have 
known a respectable Protestant gentleman sneer at the 
saintship of Mary Magdalen; but you and those of 
your communion, if you are as sincere as I hold you, 
must draw the abandoned to your Master’s Cross.” 
Again I pleaded my feebleness ; and again his vehe- 
mence increased. Dating his letter from the Board- 
room, he wrote that he did not look for physical 
strength in me, and he would insist upon my Catholic 
profession, which bound me to prove the supernatural 
life by my work. “It is,” said he, “the failure, the 
ghastly failure of Protestantism to prove itself even 
human, that has made our Poor Law system what it 
is. An Anglican parson, who was a candidate, and 
eventually a successful candidate, for the chaplaincy 
of a workhouse, told me he regarded the place as a 


human dust-heap, and a young Protestant doctor 
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Besured me that a workhouse practice offered a fine 
field for medical work, as one could experiment upon 
the poor. - But look at the heart of the workhouse, and 
see what spirit reigns there. We all are determined in 
a great measure by our traditions. Those of the 
English Poor Law began in earnest with Henry VIII. 
Till then the monasteries, as their account-books and 
other contemporary records prove, made provision 
for the sick, taught the children, gave work to the 
able, hospitality to the traveller, and help to the 
struggling farmer. But Henry seized the monastic 
property. Some of it he gave to courtiers, who turned 
it into sheep-farms, evicting the tenants for that 
purpose. Some of it was sold to merchants, who’ 
cared only for profit; and to gain this, they ground 
the faces of the poor. Very many people, having no 
means of livelihood, were driven to beg, for which they 
received the whip and the stocks on their first convic- 
tion; the second time they lost their right ear; and 
the third time spelt death. Under Edward VI, the 
Supreme Head of the English Protestant Church, the 
Protestant Parliament went further. It enacted that a 
working-man found without a master was to be branded 
and sold as a slave for two years, to be fed on bread 
; and water at his master’s pleasure, and to be compelled 
by whip and chain. If he attempted to escape, -the 
slavery became lifelong ; he might be bound with an 


iron ring and sold or bequeathed as a chattel ; and if 
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he dared resist, the penalty was death. His children 
also, if they tried to run away, became slaves for life. 
“T confess,” continued my friend, “it is difficult 
to read this, but it causes me to feel more intensely 
that I was morally right, as well as logically true, 
in denying any claim of Protestantism upon my soul. 
Let it bear itself ever so proudly, yet it cannot efface 
those pages which record its enslavement of white 
freemen for the crime of poverty. Either my Uni- 
tarianism or your Catholicism must be right; and if 
your religion should prove to be the true one, the 
angels of the children and the poor will impeach many 
an English Protestant at God’s Last Judgement.” 
“The system of enslavement,” went on the letter, 
‘ proved a failure, and Elizabeth approved the famous 
Law, which compelled the relief of the poor by 
compulsory rates, and ordered work for the un- 
employed, relief for the infirm, punishment for the 
idle, and apprenticeship for poor children. In her 
reign, however, our modern English life developed 
those abnormal and unlovely features, the swift growth 
of national wealth side by side with a rapid increase 
in the number of the absolutely poor, and the substitu- 
tion of compulsory aid for the more humane relief 
of religious organizations. Under the Commonwealth, 
when the Old Testament was often on men’s lips, 
Sir Matthew Hale could say that the English nation 


was then more deficient in prudent provision for the 
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poor than any other Christian State. Under George I 
the paupers were farmed out to masters, who soon 
discovered the rate ‘in aid of wages, reducing their own 
payment to a trifling sum, and compelling their work- 
men to apply for relief. So it happened that a large 
part of the wages was really paid by the poor rate- 
payers, who thus became poorer than the very people 
in receipt of relief.” 

At this point, I laid the letter on the table, that J 
might recollect myself a little. In my friend there 
was something I could not regard as the natural 
condition of a soul. He seemed to me at those times, 
when he had met some instance of injustice, to be like 
an inland lake, swept with stormwinds and wearing 
out its energy in assailing invincible barriers. As I 
thought upon this, it dawned upon me his soul had 
been touched by the Divine Life, so that it could not 
remain indifferent ; yet it had not been so illumined 
by the Divine Light that it could labour calmly in the 
consciousness of the Divine Love; and through ‘the 
fume of contention my friend did not always discern 
distinctions, clear to those who dwell in the hush of life. 
Some of the Protestants whom I knew and know, have 
lived in strenuous effort to oppose evil and right wrong. 
Gentle and gracious souls, born into a chaos of religious 
and social questions, they would do all and more than 
all they could, even though, through no fault of theirs, 


deprived of the resources and the guidance which 
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_ form the privilege and the responsibility of Catholics. 
I could not forget it was as Protestant clergymen that 
Newman and Faber, Ward and Manning, gained much — 
of what availed them later, even as St. Paul’s training 
in Judaism became a powerful factor in his apostolic 
work, 

I knew one, a University man, gathering waifs and 

_ strays around him, and surrendering the more attractive 
aspects of life, that he might give the lads a home, 

__an education, a moral character, and above all, the 
religion of his Master. There were others whom I 
knew, or of whom I had heard, and they were labour- 
ing in the slums as Ritualist clergymen, or volunteering 
for whatever work seemed to make heroism possible. 
It might be as teachers in a night-school, or as oarsmen — 
in a lifeboat; or it might be in the more dreary toil of 
municipal committees. 

Not all who have inherited Protestantism have 
inherited the protestings ; and of those who have, 
many protest, not against the Catholic Church, of 
which they know little or nothing, but against an 
imaginary horror, created by novelists at once crude 

_andignorant. But men like my friend, who battle for 
some purpose, seldom encounter old-world courtesy and 
generous frankness. Rather, they will probably meet 
the pushful and overbearing, those who are mutineers 
when ruled and martinets when ruling. Then, too 

| quickly, they fling their scorn against the whole 
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battalion, without considering those serving in the 
hospital tents. 

Such and many such things came to my mind, till 
at last I woke from my reverie. Then I resumed the 
reading of his letter. 

‘All I have said,’ he urged, “may seem ancient 
history ; but in human life, nothing is ancient. All 
achievement lives in our spirit, in our very language. 
‘But if you will, turn to the close of the eighteenth 
century, the period of revolution. Then Germany, 
France, and England began those phases, from which 
they have not yet issued. Germany attempted an 
upheaval in philosophy, and rebelled against the reality 
of the world and the Providence of God. France slew 
her king and many of her nobles, for hers was a 
political revolution. But the English overthrow was 
industrial; and by means of the new machinery the 
land became remarkable for factories in which the 
bodies and souls of boys and girls were disfigured and 

' mutilated and slain. You think my language excessive. 
Then I ask you to read any dispassionate account 
of the time. Because of the shocking immorality in 
‘those early factories, the workmen would not allow 
their wives and children to enter the mills, till wages 
had been reduced to a starvation level. But the 
manufacturers made terms with the overseers of the 
poor, who provided them with workhouse children, 


on condition that every score might include one idiot. 
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Those boys and girls often worked sixteen hours a day, 
and spent their Sunday in cleaning the machinery. 
They worked under blows ; they were tortured by 
sharp instruments, and fed on the coarsest food, some- 
times the same as that given to the pigs; there was 
no discrimination of the sexes; and those who had 
attempted to escape wore irons on their legs, often 
to the hips. When they died it mattered little, for 
the workhouses held more such factory fuel; but the 
corpses were buried in lonely places, lest any one should - 
notice the number of the graves ; and no one seemed 
to care, till vengeance came upon the people, who 
shuddered before the spectre of fever that rose from 
‘those insanitary factories. 

“The epidemic shook the bosom, if it could not 
move the heart, of England ; and, in 1802, Parliament 
raised its arm a little, and enacted that the factory walls 
were to be washed with quicklime and water; a 
sufficient number of windows must be made; appren- 
tices must have two suits of clothes ; and no one would 
be permitted to work the children for more than twelve 
hours a day. But even that measure of reform did not 
include any factory which employed the children of 
its own neighbourhood. At last, Sadler and Shaftsbury 
rose to battle for the little ones; and there are not 
many stories to compare with the tragedies unfolded 
before the Sadler Committee of 1533. I would move 


but I would not harrow your feelings ; so I will confine 
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myself to the evidence of poor Elizabeth Bentley. At. 


six years of age she went to the mill, and worked from 
five in the morning till nine at night. When the 
children flagged a little, they were beaten with a strap ; 
and those who were last in finishing any work were 
systematically beaten, girls as well as boys. She, poor 
child, had been beaten severely, and hurt excessively ; 
for sometimes the overseer chained all the girls in a 
row, and beat them with his thong.” 

There was much more in the letter, and somewhat 
moved by it, I wrote that I was willing to do whatever 
I could ; but those crimes were not taking place in our 
day, and I did not like the prospect of such an 
election, as I had never interfered in political matters. 
Besides, I could not see why political intrigues should 
be introduced into the local administration of the 
Poor Law. 

My friend explained that the districts had been 


organized by the agents of the political parties. Then, : 


naturally, when any one became a candidate for a local 
office, dependent upon the popular vote, he would 


invite the aid of the political committee, to which he 


belonged or subscribed. It followed that the com- 
mittees would sometimes initiate the proceedings, 
and choose the candidates. Indeed, this had become 
almost the custom in our towns. It was by no means 
a perfect condition of affairs; but while he was 
agitating for workhouse reform, he could not fight 
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against the party system. Unfortunately, he himself 
was compelled to employ it ; but if I wished to be free 
from such trammels, and to vote freely in the election, 
of a chairman and the appointment of officials, I should 
become a representative of the working classes ; and 
he, for his part, would bring the matter before the 
various labour organizations in the town. Nothing, 
he thought, would be more becoming in a Tertiary 
of St. Francis, than to voice the interests of the toilers ; 
-and I should share a work in which my glorious Saint 
would have delighted, compelling the Guardians to 


~~ build schools outside the workhouse. 


“You think,” he said, “that the influence of the 
former system has passed away from Poor Law 
government. It was not long ago a Guardian thought 
the little ones should be compelled to harder work than 
is theirs; for at their age he himself had been a 
scarecrow. Another complained that the children 
were treated _too well; and not long after, his little 
grandsons became paupers. When, on the other hand, 
I spoke against the children’s surroundings and their 
contact with evil persons, the first reply confessed that 
these things had been going on for years, but claimed 
that everything worked very well. Afterwards, it was 
denied that such a state of affairs had ever existed ; 
and some people, workhouse contractors among them, 
who occupied some position in the towns, were brought 
to the place, that they might write testimonials of 
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its good condition. But the other morning I went 
to the yard of the men’s receiving ward, and found 
_a boy there. He’was standing among some con- 
valescents from the room where we see the foul 
physical effects of vice and profligacy. I went to the 
gate, and asked another Guardian to inspect the yard. 
We then entered the Board-room ; but when I rose 
to speak of the matter, the chairman denied it had ever 
occurred, and persisted in his denial, till the other 
witness confirmed my word. I may tell you that on 
more than one occasion in the women’s receiving ward, 
I have found little girls associated with women who 
were suffering from sin. The whole subject must 
be utterly distasteful to you ; but if you put your hand 
to this work, you must deal with these questions, which 
probe the very heart of our social life. 

“ Now,’ he continued, “I will counteract the 
influence of those who came and described this house 
in such glowing language. As one of them was a 
parson, I am determined to show the place to a leading 
Nonconformist. Like many of the ministers among 
the Protestant dissenters, he is a very honest man, 
perhaps not highly educated, and certainly not 
intelligent in regard to the great theological and 
historical controversies ; but his life is pathetic in its 
troubles; and he suffers much from. some of his 
deacons. Indeed, I would not credit what I hear 


as to the life of those unfortunate men, had I not seen 
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so much myself. A lady of his congregation asked one 
good man, whom I know, to meet her carriage, and 
take her into church on the one arm, while he cartied 
her cushion under the other. I assure you that is a 
positive fact ; and I tell you all this at so much length, 
in order that you may appreciate the courage of the 
minister, if he dares to come with me, for some of 
my opponents are members of his congregation.” 
Soon afterwards my friend came to see me, and 
when I asked him the result of the minister’s visit, 
he laughed slightly and said: ‘“ First of all, I led him 
to two new hospital wards, which are always shown 
to visitors. The good man seemed to.think I was 
a rogue, and he took every opportunity of expressing 
his admiration of all he saw. He stopped the nurses 
to congratulate them, and to say London could not 
equal it. I held my head down, and no doubt he 
thought that a sense of shame was at last filling my 
breast. After some time, I suggested we should go 
to the heart of the workhouse, where the fresh life- 
blood was flowing. We then went to the boys’ 
quarters. I opened the door, but the place was empty, 
not a soul to be seen. The contrast between the new 
wards and the schoolroom needed no indication ; so 
we went into the yard, which was wet and very dismal. 
In a corner of it there is a low, wretched shed, used 
indeed as a class-room for the smallest pupils ; and in 
it we found the boys seated on the forms, and huddled 
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together ; and some of them were crying, for they 
had just been caned for running across the wet yard. 
When we were again outside the school, the minister 
stood still in the corridor ; and putting his hands to his 
head, he told me he would go mad if he were two days 
in that place.” 

As the towns were then showing much dissatisfaction 
with the increasing rates, I thought it strange to hear 
such accounts of a place which absorbed so much 
public money. When I had mentioned this to my 
friend, he readily answered that vast sums were spent 
upon the management in salaries, pensions, and 

_ allowances. The Local Government Board had 
acknowledged that the poor received seven shillings 
only of each guinea collected in poor rates; or, to 
put the matter bluntly, if you would give one penny 
to a poor man, you must give two more to the 
man in charge of him. Besides, the waste in such 
institutions is enormous. In walking round the grounds 
he had seen half loaves among the pigs’ food. Then, 
it was necessary to remember that there were often 
clandestine sources of expense in such _ institutions. 
He held evidence to prove that a merchant, who 
claimed to have supplied food to the inmates of another 
workhouse, had, in reality, sent private goods to an 
official, the instigator of the fraud. A member of a 
leading firm had complained that they could not get a 
contract, which depended on one of the subordinate 
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officials, because they would not give the man a 
commission. And it may naturally be supposed that 
those who do give such bounties, compensate them- 
selves from the goods they supply. So that from the 
Poor Law expenses we must deduct two-thirds for 
management, and another fraction for mismanagement 
in waste and subsidies. 

‘“Beyond a doubt,” said my friend, “ there are many 
_ excellent men and women among officials and con- 
tractors; and on them the system presses the more 
heavily, for they will not help themselves by dishonour- 
able means. On the other hand, not long ago I sawa 
- Guardian wipe his lips as he came from an official’s 
* room ; and afterwards, at the Board meeting, I heard 
-him deliver a speech in favour of that official. On 
another occasion I went to see another official ; and 
in his room I found a Guardian drunk, and waiting 
till they could find a trap to carry him home. I 
brought forward a motion that no one in the house 
be permitted to treat-any Guardian with drink, but 
it was defeated by a large majority. Now I devote 
myself to this one purpose, the removing the children 
from the heart of the workhouse. It is a proverb, that 
those who are reared in a workhouse die in one ; and 
in any case, the removal'will brighten those little lives 
at an age when they are most impressionable ; it will 
ensure a management more amenable to public opinion ; 


and it will protect them from such shameful assaults as 
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that for which an inmate, himself a former pupil of the 
school, was lately sent to prison.” 

About the date of my friend’s conversion, the schools 
for which he had struggled were opened ; and no long 
time elapsed before the school committee bore witness to 
the benefits for which he had hoped. And, indeed, I have 
sometimes thought it not a little remarkable that he and 
another, the two Guardians who contended most earn- 
estly for the schools, received the grace of conversion on 
the completion -of their work. But I would like to 
add two extracts from letters he wrote to me in those 
days of difficulty. “Yes,” he assured me, “I feel you 
are right. The Guardians do not see Christ in the 
children ; and when I quoted that sentence to some 
of them, they laughed, for they thought the remark 
absurd. ‘Of course not,’ said one. ‘Christ was God.’ 
But I am doubly thankful for the saying. Though I 
have heard the phrase from my boyhood, it now flashes 
a light upon my soul; and it gives actuality to the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. You could not, I think, 
have so happily indicated the cause of failure, were you 
not a Catholic, for whom the Word -has indeed been 
made flesh. Only among you can that doctrine be 
firm and enduring, for it flows over your thought and 
devotion into your life and action. Now, the mystery 
that trembles behind human eyes seems to be unveiled 
a little ; and I cannot look upon a pauper child without 
thinking of Divine Love in Its humiliation.” 
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In another letter I find the second passage. ‘ Yester- 
day,” it runs, “a little fellow, in the boys’ hospital ward, 
expressed a wish to see me. I went ; but it was some- 
what awkward, as I am a Unitarian minister, and he 
knew little, except stray memories of the Anglican 
catechism. He had been brought up in the school, and 
apprenticed from it; but he was soon seized by the 
consumption, now killinghim. He knew he was dying ; 
so I asked him to think of God; but he answered 
me very plaintively that he had never gone to 
church since he left school; and he thought it 
cowardly to turn to God at the end. The poor child 
listened to me; and it came into my mind to tell him 
that, perhaps, God had sent me just to say, ‘Come 
back.’ Then I said what a good boy he had been, and 
what a good influence he had exercised over the other 
boys ; and I told him I was sure God would reward 
him for it. I tried to pray with him. ‘Tt was hard, a 
little ; but the Name of Jesus came so much into my 
mind, that I asked God to keep the life and death 
of Jesus before the lad ; and somehow, as I prayed, 
I felt my own darkness. The little man bade me 
goodbye, hopefully I thought. That is all. He has 
gone from the heart of the workhouse to the Heart 
of God.” : 

One of my friend’s companions tells me that he well 
remembers an occasion on which the extravagance and 


failure of workhouses formed the subject of discussion. 
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The Unitarian minister insisted that nothing could com- 
pensate for a spiritual motive in such work. Somebody 
rejoined, that the idea suggest a method like that of the 
medizeval monks ; and he agreed. The managers’ vow 
of poverty would save vast sums ; and, in return, such 
workmen asked nothing more than permission to 
comfort the souls of the poor. In our day, the project 
may seem absurd, but only because we are enduring a 
phase, materialist and irreligious. ‘‘But,” said he, “I 
anticipate a time when the spiritual motives and 
_ methods of Merry England shall be revived, and trans- 
form the temporal methods and motives of Puritan 
England. Then our treatment of the poor shall be for 
the healing of body and soul ; and for my own part, I 
would welcome the Catholic Church to the labour, 
for it alone is competent ; and it would be competent, if 
it had no other ideal and no other motive power than 
that of the Sacred Heart.” 

Though they illustrate my subject, it is with a little 
hesitation I would add some extracts from a letter he 
wrote to me almost immediately after his conversion. 
He has allowed me to write as I will, yet I am reluctant, 
for it was inevitable that at such a time his expressions 
would be crude and lend themselves to misunder- 
standing. But I will let the broken utterance prove 
itself sincere. It was written in Dublin, where my 
friend spent a fortnight after his reception into the 
Church, and where the Catholic churches, and still 
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more, the Catholic poor, spoke a language intelligible 
at last to him. . ; 

“Let me tell you honestly,” he wrote, ‘I cannot yet 
feel myself quite at home, nor can I at once assimilate 
- my world to me, or myself to my world. Very difficult 
is it to form a thought, and impossible to formulate 
a phrase, which may express the relation between my 
former condition and my present. As an Anglican and 
as a Unitarian, I knew my world, but I was in unrest. 
Now I am at rest, but my world eludes my com- 
prehension. Then it was my world opened its heart 
to me, whose own was so foreign to itself that I held 
it for evident truth when John Davidson said no man 
ever understood himself. Now, it is my world, its novel 
lights and shadows, its new ideals and its strange 
reversal of values, form the mystery. Surely, there is 
something unearthly in holding comfort almost 
cowardice and wealth a burden of responsibility, in 
finding prayer and solitude native to the soul, and in 
entering a church for a moment, but as a matter of 
course, to speak familiarly with Incarnate God, laid 
in such lowly form on the Altar.” 

“Yes, it is another world,” he continued, ‘another 
world in the faces of the poorer children, for whom the 
churches are homes, where none dares deny them 
entrance. Nothing, except the Crucifix, moves me as 
these little ones, when they pause on their way from 
school that they may whisper to the Lover of little 
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children and ask His Mother to pray for them. Then 
they pass out simply ; and if a priest is near, they nod - 
with a friendly smile and a patronizing ‘God bless you, 
Father.’ ” : 

For a moment I did not see the connection, when 
my friend proceeded to say: “ Perhaps few nations 
can compare with this in devotion to its leaders. But 
that may be due to the relation between the chieftain 
and his people, their mutual respect and protection. 
Of this I saw a trace the other evening, when a night- 
school closed, and a lady, who had been assisting the 
nuns, was leaving the convent by the front entrance. 
The poor children, as they issued from the side door, 
went to meet her for the purpose of escorting her to 
the tram. The act was done so naturally, that, like 
supreme poetry, it seemed as if it could not be other- 
wise. This simplicity and this freedom from morbid 
self-consciousness are everywhere here ; and I wonder 
if they exist so generally elsewhere out of Heaven.” 

‘But it was to-day,” he wrote, “that heightened the 
contrast of the two worlds. Just outside the city is 
a hospice for the dying; and the good priest who 
serves it led me through the rooms. At first it seemed 
a dream-world, where sickness ministered to patience 
and pain became an angel of love. As I stood by the 
bedside of an invalid, and saw his glad smile when the 
nun drew near and smoothed his pillow, my mind went 


straightway from that sanctuary, for such it seemed, to 
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a workhouse ward. There I had often listened to com- 
plaints, and found wardsmen who would bid a sick 

man attend to himself, for he was only a pauper like 
themselves. Nor was it well for the poor inmates to 
“murmur, for I could recall the fear in one whose badly 
bandaged arm had provoked the doctor. She had been 
trembling since the angry attendant came, shaking her 
fist and saying, ‘I’ll be hanged for you yet !’ 

“ But here,” said my friend, “stood the nun, gentle 
and patient, evidently a lady, delicately born and 
nurtured, and yet ready to perform the meanest service, 
and ready too to count the opportunity as a favour of 
God. Then, by the force of contrast, my mind pictured 
a workhouse inmate, appointed to attend a workman 
whose back had been broken in a dockyard accident. 
When I asked the attendant if he proposed leaving the 
house, he said he did not, for the winter was coming 

and the sick man’s friends were so good. In plain 
English, he was a wastrel, who levied a tax on the poor 
relatives of a man compelled by poverty to enter a 
- workhouse infirmary. Then I began to realize what lay 
at the heart of each world, producing such a difference 
of life. The one was selfish, without an heroic ideal, 
but feeding on the shadows of phrases. It proclaimed 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, con- 
tinually talking about it and round about it. To leave 
the world better than it had found it was its boasted 
aspiration, but the ambition meant little more than new 
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sofas and more money for its heirs. But this other 
spelt letter by letter the Royal Way of the Holy Cross,. 
clothing itself the while in utter poverty and ambitious 
of service alone. Surely, I thought, if there was no 
Heaven, God would straightway create one for such 
nuns. And as I thought upon the meaning of their 
lives, there came back to my memory some story of a 
saint, who had carried a sick man to the hospital, and 
while washing his feet, recognized the Crucifixion 
wounds. When a heathen demanded the treasure of 
the Church, Saint Lawrence brought him a crowd of 
beggars. A more adipose form of religion protests, and 
urges that Saint Lawrence ought to have satisfied the 
demand by preaching of Christ. But there was no 
error, for in the poor the Catholic sees the Love and 
Lover of his soul.” 

“The priest,” continued the letter, ‘whispered to the 
nun, who replied, ‘Yes, we have just laid her out’; 
and then she led us toa little room. On the bed lay 
the dead body of a woman. Always I had felt a 
physical horror in the presence of death. Every 
deathbed I had attended, every invitation to enter a 
death-chamber, every funeral, involved dread and 
misery for me. Why, I could not tell, unless it was 
the darkness veiling the dead man’s fate. Once indeed 
I had entered a workhouse ward to attend a dying 
woman, and all unconscious of her condition drew 
near the bed, when suddenly the ghastly features, 
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drawn hideously by death, left on my memory a picture 
- intolerable and indelible. So hopeless it all was. No 
one dared to whisper except of arrangements for the 
funeral. Poor, dull souls we seemed, clutching at a 
Bible phrase, a line from a hymn, a worn proverb, 
while one trembled between here and hereafter. 

‘But now for the first time,” said my friend, “ death 
had lost its sting. At the foot of the bed stood the 
Crucifix, which had spoken of utter love to the dying » 
heart, and near it, a picture of our Lady to comfort her 
child. The dead body was clothed in what seemed the 
habit of a religious order. Around the bed candles 
were burning, and each person who entered knelt to 
pray. Yet it was not a woman of any distinction for 
whom these things were done. She had been poor, 
very poor, but the nuns had nursed her as if she had 
been our Lord Himself ; and they now tended her 
dead body with the reverence other holy women had 
shown His Body when it was taken down from the 
Cross.” 

In the conclusion of the letter there was a passage I 
would quote: “I had thought,” it ran, ‘‘ that the world 
is foolish as regards its own advantage, when it makes 
war upon nuns. Cowardly, of course it is; but the 
world was never otherwise. Yet I had supposed that 
an appeal to the form of Satanic selfishness, described 
as an enlightened self-interest, would have moved the 


world to encourage nuns as nurses and teachers, if only 
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to spare itself in taxes and rates. But it can never be. 
There is a war between the two; and the world, in: 
cherishing these, would commit suicide. On the one 
side, there is pride and wealth and honour; on the 
other, lowliness and poverty and shame. These are 
signs and ensigns only; and they stand for selfishness 
and selflessness. These words again are abstract. To 
comprehend them we need fathom depths too simple 
and too deep for those without good will. There, they 
tell me, we may see what the surface conflict means. 
In the deeps of the real, the Holy Spirit of God would 
win free souls freely for the Eternal Life. Unhasting 
and unresting, He folds each one in love and hope, and 
_ would mould each to the form of hope and love. It is | 
the strife of the One and the Many, for those who will 
not yield have no cohesion among themselves, and no 
communion except in denial. But what He does in the 
invisible, these nuns are doing in the light of earthly 
day. For itis theirs to weave a charm of purest love _ 
and brightest hope around each soul within — their 
sphere of influence, that so they may lead one more 
free heart to find its freedom in the will of God. 
Well, I shall have dark days, perhaps; but it is some- 


thing to have seen these rays of light.” 
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A PILGRIM OF ETERNITY: 
THE STORY OF A UNITARIAN MINISTER 


VI. A Disciple of Martineau. - 


WuiLe I was examining my friend’s manuscripts, I 
found some notes of sermons he had preached during . 
- his Unitarian period, and there was an almost com- 
plete series'on the teaching of Martineau. I do not 
propose to publish those papers in full, but to select 
some passages which interest me, as they. illustrate 
stages in my friend’s history; and I will complete 
these by what I have learned from one of his com- 
panions, or remember myself. He undertook to 
deliver a course of sermons, which would deal in 
succession with the chief embodiments of Martineau’s 
philosophy, the Types of Ethical Theory, the Study of 
Religion, and the Seat of Authority in Religion. In 
these the great thinker had, often with rich eloquence 
and rare delicacy, set forth what he had to tell of 
human freedom and immortality, of the existence and 
nature of God, and of the soul’s relation to the Church 
and the Scriptures. My friend’s labour in unfolding 
these works, which were the successive harvests of 
Martineau’s life, was very great ; and very slow was its 
accomplishment. But there was this advantage in 
delay, that it afforded time and opportunity for the 
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play of action and reaction in the mind of the 
disciple. . 

Among these papers, there is one which seems 
rather a meditation in prelude than a sermon note. 
‘From this ruined castle,’ it reads, “the eye looks 
beyond the river to the flood that bears the traffic of 
nations. Yonder, men are building vessels of. war, — 
ostensibly in defence of commerce. At my feet 
rises the cathedral, rich in memories of the’ time, ere it 
was delivered to an alien rite ; and a little beyond it 
lies the synagogue of the Jews. Somewhere in the 
poorer district stands the Catholic church. Along that 
road passed the Roman soldier, the Canterbury pilgrim, 
Erasmus, and Cardinal Fisher. The scene seems to 
speak all languages, the command of the ruler, the 
challenge of the warrior, the suggestion of the scholar, 
and the message of the priest. And now, at the close 
of the 1oth century, the pagan spirit maintains its 
ancient conflict with the Hebrew ideal, that still lives 
in prophecy and psalm. Even yet pagan'and Jew 
hold their eternal, if hidden, enmity towards the 
religion which claims to have realized their loftiest 
aspirations.” 

On another slip the passage is continued. ‘“ Amid 
the chaos of voices,” he tells us, ‘we look for some 
definite strain, some consistent melody. In the 
cathedral, only last Sunday morning, a Low Church 
Archdeacon preached against confession; in the 
evening a High Church Canon pleaded in favour of 
the practice; and one afternoon I heard a Broad 
Church professor calmly resolve the facts of Jewish 
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and Gospel history into fictions of devout imaginations. 
Throughout that scene aré men seeking their good, and 
knowing not whether to place it in pleasure or in 
happiness, in the comfort of the many, or in some 
common good, undefined and, some say, undefinable. 
Murmuring Victor Hugo’s phrase, they lament them- 
selves as condemned to death; and like Pater, they 
would fill the interval before their execution with 
as many pulsations as possible. The whole object of 
their lives is to gain something which they hold to be 
their good. They tell us that the age of martyrdom is 
past. Not in such men is the martyr strain ; and they 
look in wonder upon the conduct of an Antigone, who 
would defy an earthly edict, and brave the loss of life 
itself, to sprinkle dust upon her dead brother, and so 
fulfl the eternal law of God. During a life almost 
equal to the century, Martineau has spoken a language 
loftier than that of the world around him.’ Indeed, it 
does seem true that Greek and Hebrew, Hellene and 
Barbarian, still rule our lives and give meaning to our 
conflicts. If, then, those who sought their good spoke 


' the dialect of Athens, Martineau appeared like a 


Hebrew prophet, eloquent of righteousness and 
eternal law.” 

On a scrap of paper, under the heading of ‘“ The 
Problem and Method,” there are the following 
sentences evidently intended to be the commencement ' 
of a sermon. ‘Philosophy lives in man’s hunger to 
know something of the world and God and his own 
soul. The various sciences are formed by the ordered 
knowledge we possess of various provinces in the 
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universe ; and the theory of knowledge would explain 
the possibility of knowledge. But beyond them, and 
thrilling poet and scientist, mechanic and theologian, 
with awe and wonder and mystic love, are the inter- 
woven problems of nature and man and God. We may 
begin with speculations upon the world and find man 
and God by them; but then we run the risk of 
enthroning mechanical ideas over a larger sphere than 
is theirs of right. Or we may begin with sublime 
meditations upon the Eternal Source of All; and, in 
that case, we shall probably emphasize our sense of 
human littleness by ignoring our possession of personal 
being. Yet there is a third way. Looking in upon his 
own soul, and examining the drama it unfolded, 
Martineau was in no danger of forgetting the power of 
choice, the freedom of will, implied in personal 
responsibility, and expressed in every judgement of 
praise and blame.” 

One day my friend came to see me, and told me 
he thought that all philosophers formed some mental 
image as the symbol of their doctrine. I was slightly 
amused, for it seems a point of honour with some at 
- least that they deal with abstract ideas and abandon the 
imagination to artists and children. Plato, indeed, 
represented mathematicians as employing visual images 
to aid their reasonings ; but now my friend told me of a 
book in which light was thrown upon Spinoza’s view by 
supposing him to have imaged the universe as a 
mathematical surface, length and breadth only, the one 
side being mind and the other side being matter. In 
Hegel’s case the symbol was assumed to be a cell of 
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protoplasm ; but the doctrine becomes much simpler if 
we represent Plato’s Ideas by points of light, and then 
find Hegel’s Idea by regarding those points as flowing 
into one another, forming a fluent network of light. 
Bradley’s self-consciousness seems clearer when it is 
pictured as a dark field, illumined, now here and now 
there, by a disc of light. 

Whether that conversation was altogether serious 1 
cannot say, but it may lend a meaning to these words 
which I found on one sheet of. paper. ‘They are 
entitled, ‘“The Symbol,” and read, “Can it be that 
Martineau, who left his engineering to become a 
minister, and who triumphed in the spiritual freedom 
his mechanical schemes had ignored, yet retained a 
figure from the old routine to represent the new 
speculation ? He speaks of the soul as one would 
speak of a machine that possesses dynamic powers, 
springs impelling and propelling it towards certain 
objects without prevision or self-consciousness on its 
own part, and yet a machine, indwelt by a reasonable 
soul, that can choose among the springs, even to 
_ releasing the weaker and restraining the stronger. It is 
as though the soul both occupied and was one with a 
labyrinth of coiled springs, over which it exercised a 
power of governance. These springs have a physical 
value in the scale of strength ; but they have also a 
moral value in the scale of nobleness, as we may see 
when we consider examples, such as vindictiveness, love 
of ease, love of gain, fear, ambition, love of culture, 
generosity, compassion, and reverence. These, chosen 
from Martineau’s list, are arranged in an ascending 
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order of moral value ; and every temptation is a snare 
to involve us in choosing a lower instead of a higher, 
a stronger instead of a nobler.” | 

My friend had among his companions one to wien 
I am indebted for some helpful suggestions; and I 
learn from him they once discussed this very question. 


It is a point on which Martineau has encountered: 


much criticism, both from those who examine the 
human mind, and from those who speculate upon 
human conduct. They say that those springs are not 
simple, but compound, and indeed, so compounded 


_ that many share the same elements. The analysis of. 


the mental life may be incomplete, but my friend held 
it to be more useful for the purpose of finding a solu- 
tion of the final problems than a microscopic view 
would have been, for an eye, intent upon details, loses 
-the forest in the trees. And when his companion 
pointed out the difficulty of choosing the higher in 
all cases, saying that only an heroic and disciplined 
soul, like that of St. Theresa, could vow to follow the 
more perfect path in all things, my friend declared the 
criticism to be at fault. It was concerned, he said, 
with the choice of paths; and Martineau was dealing 
with the choice of motives. ‘Let prudence,’ his 
teacher would say, ‘“‘ weigh consequences, their danger 
and advantage; but conscience values the springs 
within us. Whatever be the result, it is indeed always 
wisdom ,to choose the higher in the scorn of conse- 
quence. Then, in the inmost sanctuary of the soul, 
the conscience, uttering a judicial sentence that is not 
our own, speaking too with an authority that has a 
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moral unity and a moral universality, and perhaps 
putting us to shame, not before our own face, nor 
before that of our fellow-men, points to the hierarchy 
of values, in which reverence holds the highest place ; 
there the soul meets God, and obedience to the moral 
law is translated into spiritual devotion.” 

It seems to me that Martineau’s view would annul 
all idea of merit in relation to God, and in regard to 
the ordinary meaning of the word, for he declares that 
we are ever bound to choose the higher. - Once I. 
discussed this matter with my friend, who repeated 
Tennyson’s famous denial that merit could live from 
man to God. ‘The perfectly righteous’ man,” con-_ 
tinued he, quoting some ancient rabbi, ‘would love 
God in a manner so pure from hope of réward, that 
the condition could only be fulfilled by one who was 
already lost for ever.” Martineau insisted upon the 
fact that we are unprofitable servants ; and the fault 
does not appear to me as lying within his scheme, 
but in its limitation. If I may borrow my friend’s 
mode of speech, I would say, “Grander and _loftier 
than the mundane speculations it displaced, and em- 
phasizing self-control rather than self-realization, it 
was yet inferior to the view which, in the self-surrender 
of the soul, sees the ascription of glory in some sense 
to the highest, and which finds God responsive to the 
aspirations He has inspired when He reveals Himself 
as rewarding every acceptance of His help, and giving 
grace for grace. It is true Martineau recognized the 
existence of this doctrine, which he thought charac- 
teristic of the Christian mystics. He confessed there 
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was more in it than his exposition then availed to 
reach ; but for him it identified the inner consciousness 
of a sacred order among our springs of action, and 
the real, eternal, objective will of God; and it very 
faithfully construed the sense of authority attaching 
to the revelations of our moral nature, for they are in 
us, but not of us; not ours, but God’s. In this feature 
of the conscience he found the point of vital connec- 
tion between morals and religion, for there the rule 
and method given for the life of man is felt to be a 
communion established with the life of God. And 
_ whatever be the ultimate fate of Martineau’s system, 
we may recognize it as one of those in which Balfour 
would find a poetic energy at work, and which he 
would hold worthy of our admiration because of their 
brilliant intuitions, the subtlety of their occasional 
arguments, and their passion for the universal and 
the abiding.” 

I need not enter upon the account and criticism of 
rival speculations. They are rejected, because they 
do not find their basis in the nature of the human soul, 
or because they evolve the moral life of man from 
elements that are destitute of freedom and moral 
right, as if men could. create a living being by manu- 
facturing portions of its corpse. 

There follow many manuscripts dealing with Mar- 
tineau’s Study of Religion, but they are little more than 
an analysis of the work. Among them, however, I find 
two papers, the one apparently written as a conclusion 
to Martineau’s exposition of the-Divine Nature, and the 
other in reference to his proofs of human immortality 
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_ These I will quote, as they indicate what is of more 


immediate interest to me than Martineau’s arguments, 
for they are traces of the process in the mind of his 
disciple. 

Of his master’s work in regard to the doctrine about 
God, my friend wrote: “Almost dead is the Deism 
which once reigned among Unitarians, and which held 
God to be merely a mechanic, who had made the 


~ world, wound it up, and watched it while it was 


spinning ; and it is due to Martineau, that Theism, the 
doctrine of God’s living agency, is understood and 
acknowledged by his friends and disciples. He, indeed, 
like others before him, showed the necessity of 
acknowledging a Cause, intelligent and beneficent, of 
the world; like others, he proved that conscience 
witnesses to an Authority beyond ourselves and our 
fellows ; like others, he approached the problems of 
evil and suffering, and treated them with signal success ; 
and like others, he demonstrated the unity of the 
Divine Causality with the Divine Perfection. The 
eternal thought, said he, moves. in the lines of the 
eternal holiness ; and yet he hesitated before the full 
doctrine of creation. As to creation from nothing, he 
declared that the nothing is hardly, to ordinary thought, 
so sweepingly negative as to bar the assumption of 
space as the eternal condition of a universe. And so 
he would leave us in the impossible position of accept- 
ing a Primal Cause and a Primal Condition without our 
possessing a sufficient reason for the two or a sufficient 
account of their relation. The complete doctrine of 


creation satisfies mind and heart with God, the 
- * 
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absolutely Self-Existent, but Martineau’s supposition 
like a Norwegian drama, ends in a note of interroga- 
tion, so that we go: away wondering how the problem 
may be solved.” . 
- As to my friend’s note upon Martineau’s proofs of 
immortality, it is very brief, and, indeed, merely a 
summary. ‘‘With what tenderness of feeling and 
-accuracy of reasoning,” he exclaims, ‘has our leader 
vindicated belief in a future life. He has pointed to 
functions of the soul, which require a larger area than 
that where death reigns. Personality is, as he has 
asserted, the highest fact in the cosmos ; and if death 
had power over it, there would be nothing death 
spared, for it could undo the utmost which the Divine 
Will has wrought. Our intellect is prophet, says our 
teacher ; and we cannot consent to treat its supreme 
aspirations as a delirious disease. Our moral nature is 
prophet, he proceeds ; and it carries its own credentials 
in an incipient foretaste of the end, but holding its 
realization in reserve. Then he concludes in a sentence 
of characteristic depth and rhythm. The vaticinations 
of our moral nature, he writes, are thus in harmony 
with those of the intellectual amd spiritual, distinctly 
reporting to us that we stand in Divine relations which 
indefinitely transcend the limits of our earthly years.” 
So far Martineau had been building up a system of 
ethics and natural theology, but it was inevitable that 
he should encounter the question of revealed. religion. 
Then, when his work touched the historical embodi- 
ments of revelation, his efforts became destructive, and 
his very style seemed to lose a gracious somewhat. , His 
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interest in the inner life of the soul deprived him of 
power to deal with great historical institutions ; or, it 
may be, that the weakness of the historical sense in 
him caused his devotion to so individualist a view, for 
there is much truth in the saying, that as the man, such 
is the system of philosophy he adopts. Among my 
friend’s notes on the Seat of Authority in Religion, and 
scribbled on one of those loose sheets, which seem to 
have been inserted at a later time, I find some words 
which show that Martineau’s world was already grow- 
ing too narrow for him. ‘“ Hitherto,” he says, ‘‘ we have 
followed our leader, as he led us into the great mys- 
teries of God and the soul. Alone with the Alone we 
-read our own life anew ; and in our heart we found the 
Tables of the Law written by the Finger of God. Yet 
there grows upon usa feeling that we are exiled from 
the social life of mankind, and that we are in danger _ of 
being alienated from the past ages and the present 
world alike. The soul needs more room than its own 
citadel. We are, therefore, moved to complain with 
Pfleiderer of Berlin that the religious consciousness of 
mankind, in its historical development, needs a more 
thorough examination than the Study of Religion ex- 
hibits. And in the Seat of Authority, the attitude 
towards the Church and the Scriptures is so unsym- 
pathetic that the argument becomes mere special 
pleading against them.’ 
Another slip is evidently in place here. On the top 
Martineau’s question is written out in full. “If you 
would trace a divine legacy from the age of the Caesars,” 
he asks, ‘would you set out to meet it on the Pro- 
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testant tracks, which soon lose themselves in the forests 

of Germany or the Alps of Switzerland ; or on the great 

Roman road of history, which runs through all the 

centuries, and sets you down in Greece or Asia Minor, 

at the very doors of the churches to which Apostles 

wrote?” Under this, my friend scribbled a few words : 

“If we examine the claims of national churches and 

modern sects,” he urges, ‘they have but one clear and_ 
definite feature in common, and that is hostility to the 
historical Papacy. They are agreed only as men who 

deny that twice two must be four, but who differ among 

themselves as to whether the result should be one and_ 
a quarter, or three, or four and a half.” 

Then the disciple begins to hesitate in his allegiance. 
‘““T confess,” he writes, “that at this point the master 
seems to fail me. Evidently he has carefully considered 
the parties to the question. There are those who pro- 
claim the good as the object of life; and there are — 
those, with whom he is identified, who find their moral 
guidance in the right. The former find their aim ex- 
pressed naturally in Greek, and partially realized in the 
Greek Republic. The latter originally spoke Hebrew, 
and they found their ideal embodied in the Common- 
wealth of Israel till they abandoned the social aspect of 
morals, and limited the question to the internal con- 
sciousness of the individual man. But there is a third 
claimant, whom Martineau saw to be as conscious of 
human solidarity as ever Plato could have been, and yet 
as emphatic as Isaiah in regard to the righteousness of 
the heart. These, to use his own words, would not 
allow that the restraints they put on separate self-will 
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at all contradict the principle of the divine worth in the 
individual soul; but, on the contrary, it was precisely 
on the souls they loved and honoured most that they 
laid the heaviest burden of restraint.. And the language 
of the Church,” my friend continues, perhaps a little 
__fancifully, “is neither the Greek of Athens nor the 
Hebrew of Jerusalem; but at first it is the common 
dialect of the world, the speech of the New Testament, 
_ which retains both Greek and Hebrew idioms; and 
afterwards it is Latin, the literary expression of law 
and citizenship made one in universal empire.” 

“Ts it not a hint,” he writes elsewhere, “ that a man’s 
system is limited, and his view too narrow, when he 
finds himself unable to deal with a doctrine’ carefully 
constructed and sincerely advanced? Thus Sidgwick, 
though great among those who proclaim the ultimate 
good, seems to occupy a narrower realm than that of 
Martineau, the witness to moral law; and both seem 
unable to comprehend the Catholic doctrine of moral 
perfection. The former very boldly says that he finds 
himself led to futile tautology if perfection is interpreted 
as moral perfection and regarded as ultimate end ; and 
the latter, for all his native mysticism and his sympathy 
with the saints, is so far from appreciating the Catholic 
imitation of Jesus, that he thinks they have erred in 
regarding Jesus as the object and end of faith, and that_ 
it is sufficient in the sphere of divine things if: the 
revealer be better than we, and in the order of his 
affections and the secrets of his will make more 
approach to the supreme perfection. But if Catholics 
are right in maintaining moral and spiritual perfection 
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as a possible example, aim, good, and right rule of life, 
they need a revelation, not of a life more or less perfect, 

- but of one which is perfection itself, for perfection, in- 
effective as an abstract concept, and self-contradictory 
in an imperfect embodiment, would exercise immeasur- 
able influence as a concrete ideal.” 

Among my friend’s remarks on his master’s mode of - 
dealing with the notes or marks of the true Church, I 
find some which are useful for my purpose. ‘To 
object, as Martineau does,” he writes, “that Clement 
of Rome might miss his way in the present ritual of 
the Mass, or that Clement of Alexandria might not find 
the Tridentine Decrees speak to his habitual thought 
and faith, would only prove that we did not understand 
what the Catholic Church means when she speaks of a 
revelation. Supposing it to be true that God became 
Incarnate, formed a spiritual organism, gave it the gift 
of His Holy Spirit to maintain His word and to guide 
it into all truth, then we must expect a development of 
doctrine. Nor would a new declaration involve a dif-_ 
ference in the principle of loyalty, for the Catholic 
accepts his creed at the hands of an authority, divinely 
guided and protected. Rome speaks, and for her 
children the chaos of private judgements is ended. A 
little sympathy with the historical spirit would have 
“saved Martineau, and may save us, from the absurd 
protestings of Protestants. Is it likely, I ask, with one 
who stands still farther from the Church than we do, 
that the doctrine of infallibility would have been formu- 
lated by close students of her history if that doctrine 
stood in contradiction to a single fact ?”” Among other 
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papers I tind much written on Galileo and Alexander 
Borgia, but there is an uneasy feeling that Martineau 
is only shooting wide of the mark, for those matters do 
not affect any question at issue. And in dealing with 
the Spanish Inquisition my friend points to evidence 
which shifts the burden of obloquy to the Court of 
Spain, and which unveils the treachery of Moors and 
Jews in securing ecclesiastical positions that they might 
invalidate the sacraments and cleave the continuity of 
the Church. But there is deeper disappointment when ; 
he finds his master’s attacks upon the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion to be based on the statement of Llorente, whose . 
very name is misquoted, as if Martineau was content 
with a reference to the unsifted evidence of a man 


apparently unknown to him. 

That private judgement and an individualist position 
were growing more and more distasteful is evident in the 
two sentences I proceed to quote: “ When Martineau 
undertakes to exclude from the Gospels what is incon- 
gruous with the personal characteristics of Jesus, it is 
plain that he substitutes his own idea of what Jesus 
ought to have been for that preserved in historical 
Christianity. The relief one man may feel on the 
rejection of a passage cannot be regarded as a real 
and common standard of judgement.” And in con- 
nection with the details of Martineau’s attack upon 
the Holy Scriptures, there is the following note: “It 
is careless of Martineau to repeat the old objection that 
in one statement the companions of St. Paul are repre- 
sented as hearing the voice, and in another statement 
as not hearing it, for a reference to the Greek original 
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would show the genitive case in the former instance, _ 


and the accusative in the latter, both statements being 
consistent with themselves and each other, and together 
telling that the companions heard the sound but did 
not recognize the words or the Speaker.” 

Among the remaining papers there is one which does 
not seem as if it belonged to the regular series. It is 
headed, “In Conversation,” and perhaps was struck 
from my friend in the course of some argument. ‘To 
tell us,” it runs, “that the Catholic Church has mis- 
guided the affections of men by rendering it possible 
for them to hate what is most lovable, and honour, if 
not love, what is most hateful, would turn our ear from 
Martineau for ever, did we not know that he delivered 
his judgement from his study chair, and not from a 
position of actual acquaintance with those of whom he 
wrote. No, let us confess it like men, that the care of 
the poor and the ignorant, with the training of child- 
hood and youth. to love and imitate the purity and 
gentleness of Jesus and Mary, ought to rebuke our own 
satisfaction in academic sermons. Would that it might 
move us to something nobler than mere respectability, 
and to a more social view of religious life, than that 
possible while the doctrine and practice of our congre- 
gations are practically at the mercy of a few. wealthy 
subscribers.” 


VII. A Philosophy of Revelation. : 


ONE afternoon I was passing Rochester Cathedral, and . 


stopped a moment to look at the west front. Some 
persons had been trying to restore the carvings and 
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statues mutilated by the Puritans. The new figures 
had all the stiffness of copies and the mechanical 
_ correctness of modern art ; and they suggested other 
ways, in which members of the Established religion 
were seeking to adopt the manners native to an age 
of faith. Then I noticed the great west door was 
_ open ; and the long aisles and lofty roofs murmured 
in harmony, while the organ was repeating music that 2 
had been created for the Catholic Mass. As I walked 
on, a strange and desolate feeling held me, for the 
thought would come; and I wondered what my life 
would be worth if I had all, all the world could give 
me, and yet lacked the Blessed Sacrament and our | 
Lady. So fully was I occupied with the dismal pros- 
pect that I did not notice my friend, the Unitarian 
minister, till he was beside me. For a moment I felt 
at a loss lest I should seem but a poor, weak upholder 
of the Catholic banner; but then I remembered that 
often our weakness is true strength. He said he had 
been arranging his vestry for some evening classes, and 
I told him I was going to the Catholic church. I sug- 
gested that perhaps his time was precious, and begged, 
as my old feet could not keep pace with his, he would 
- leave me without any apology. But he said he wished 
to consult me about some matters which might interest 
me also. For some time he had felt that a merely 
negative attitude towards the Catholic Revelation was 
insufficient. His world was the poorer for any ele- 
ments it excluded; and he needed my advice as to 
the great Catholic music, which he meant to introduce 
into his public services. He was very enthusiastic 
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about Palestrina, but he would begin with Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater for the sake of the young people in his 
Latin class and his Choral Society. 

He accompanied me to the church; and as we 
entered, he apologized for his inability to follow 
‘Catholic customs. During my visit I looked at him ; 
and he sat with his face buried in his hands. As we 
returned he said, “I thought you were probably going 


to confession.” I told him I had been paying a visit to 


my Lord. He raised his hat to show his respect for my 
conviction. Presently he remarked that the confes- 
sional was a most excellent institution, and almost 
necessary at some critical periods of life. He added 
that he had felt the great need of such a means in the 
care of his young people. Indeed, he would be glad to 
unbosom himself at times, but confession to a Catholic 
priest would involve his whole position in contradiction. 
Then he explained to me that Unitarians did not 
acknowledge faith as a special gift, or, in any sense, 
as a means of attaining truth. Reason was their, only 
principle. Whatever could be proved by reason, they 
would accept; and he claimed for their view that it 
contained the possibility of a common judgement, one 
common to all reasonable men, and so transcended the 


private judgements or personal opinions of Protestants. _ 


But since he and his people based everything on reason, 
their doctrine was a philosophy. He had found, how- 
ever, that the matter on which they were exercising 
their reason was too limited; for though it included 
the realms of the Soul, Nature, and God, and often 
embraced some provinces of art and history, yet it did 
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‘not enfold the sphere of revelation as illustrated in the 


Catholic Faith. Even if faith was not a means of 
inquiry, he thought the Faith might well become the 
subject of one. And still employing reason in the 
process, it would be possible to form a Philosophy of 
Revelation. 

I agreed that philosophy ought to follow the methods 
of reason ; but I was uncertain in regard to the facts 


~ with which the Philosophy of Revelation would deal. 


_ The physical and biological sciences, I said, occupied 


a relation to the Philosophy of Nature; the psycho- 
logical and historical sciences served in constructing a 
Philosophy of Man; but in respect to God, what line 
would he draw between the Philosophy of Religion 
and the Philosophy of Revelation? He answered that 
the very question had been both his difficulty and 
his guide. The Philosophy of Religion, he thought, 
had been occupied with abstract problems as to the 
existence and nature of God, and the freedom and 
immortality of the human soul, or it had regarded © 
religions as mythologies, the spontaneous outgrowths 


- of the human spirit, social products indeed, but only 


unconsciously expressing the activity of the Divine will. 
When it did not point with Kant to the starry heavens 
above and the moral law within, it sought its materials 
in the various religions of the world, and became a 
department of anthropology. But even so, it had failed 
to deal with the peculiar claims of Judaism and 
Christianity, except as matters to be implicitly ignored 
or explicitly condemned. Buta Philosophy of Revela- 
tion would examine those claims in their historical 
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settings, and find their relations to God and the soul. 
It would need the insight of sympathy, love of truth 
equal to great labour, and discernment competent to 
distinguish between the permanent and the transient 
elements in the Revelation. The Catholic Church was 
a great fact, perhaps the greatest fact in the world ;, 
and philosophy was found incompetent to its own task 
till it could embrace so wonderful a province in the 
realm of being; and to understand the Catholic 
religion, it was necessary to comprehend the existence 
and purpose of Synagogue and Church. 

I asked my friend why he had excluded the inspira- 
tion of the artist, as well as Buddhism, Islam,and the 


- Protestant claimants to an inward illumination. He 


said the artist did not work as ateacher. Artistic and 
religious inspiration were, in fact, very different, for the 
former produced a thing of beauty, a flower that 
‘blossomed in the exercise of unconscious genius, but 
the latter was a light in knowledge and conduct. 
Because Judaism and Christianity claimed to speak with 
authority, and to reveal mysteries beyond the attain- 
ment of man, it was necessary they should offer testi- 
monials of miracle and prophecy ; but Buddhism and 
Islam taught nothing beyond our reach, and pretended 
to no extraordinary powers. The inward illumination 
which some Protestants asserted of themselves could 
not become material for philosophy, since it could not 
be examined, and possessed no credential. It might 
help the individual himself, but it had no worth for 
others. 

Just then we were passing the Unitarian place of 
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worship, and my friend went in fora moment. I stood 
looking at the Gothic lines of the building. For the 
first time I noticed one of the windows was so shaped 
that the stonework represented a crown of thorns. On 
each side of the entrance a face was carved in the 
stone, the one of Milton, the other of Newton, and the ~ 
graveyard was full. Lost in thought, I hardly noticed 
my friend’s return. He had a Bible in his hand. 
“Pardon me,” I said to him, “I do not quite see what 
is your position in regard to that Book.” He answered 
me frankly enough that beyond all doubt the Canon of 
the Scriptures was due to the Jews and the Catholic | 
Church. The teachers of the Church selected the 
books, which are accepted as containing both the 
Revelation and a portion of its history. But it was 
difficult to say what position Unitarians held in regard 
to those volumes, for some of their members were little 


better than Agnostics. Such people hardly considered 


the writings as even second-rate in importance, and 
would substitute extracts from various books. In some 
places the Sunday Lessons were indeed sometimes 
taken from other authors. Some occupied the ground 
their Philosophy of Religion had offered them, and 
though they allowed no authority to the books, yet they 
held the contents to be of first importance ; but they 
would give the same rank, or almost the same rank, to 
some passages from famous moderns and the sacred 
books of the East. There were others, again, who 
would stand for the Philosophy of Revelation ; and 
these, though they acknowledged no authority in the 
Scriptures, were drawn by their peculiar value, both 
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internal and historical. And there were still others, 
representing the Anglican, Wesleyan, Presbyterian, and 
Baptist sects from which they, or their fathers, had 
passed over to the Unitarian position ; and these would 
sometimes be found to cherish a love of the Bible as con- 
taining a word from God to their souls. 

My mind was still dwelling on the crowded grave- 
yard, and I looked at my friend’s face. Then I saw 
how pale and worn it was. The lips twitched ner- 
vously. The eyes were dreamy, and every feature 
spoke of weariness and overwrought feeling. ‘Go 
home,” I said to him, “ go home and get a little sleep 
and a cup of tea before you go down to your classes.” 
- He promised he would. Then Iasked him to call on 
me the next morning. ‘It will be Saturday,” he said, 
“and I am ‘going to the synagogue. My friend the 
rabbi is going to preach a special sermon, and he wants 
me to attend.” He added that he liked the service, for 
the German pronunciation of the Hebrew was so quaint, 
the rabbi’s “ Hear, O Israel,” always thrilled him, and 
the whole spoke of human deeps he had not yet 
fathomed. ‘“ By the way,’ I said to him, “I would 
like to ask you a question, but I am afraid it might 
‘appear impertinent.” ‘Not at ally’ he answered at 
once, “ and I would like you to speak plainly.” Then 
I asked him if he ever prayed. Turning his head a 
little from me as if to collect his thoughts, he said: 
“Yes, I read the public prayers, and mean them. 
Sometimes during the day I have some form of com- 
munion with God, but I do not quite understand it. 
Sometimes my heart utters a sob, or rather a sob utters 
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me, and, like Mendelssohn’s songs, it is without words ; 
but it is also without melody, and is not even a cry.” 
He hesitated a moment before he proceeded. ‘ One 
can speak freely to a Catholic,’ he continued. ‘You 
seem to understand. There are times when a flood of 
bitterness fills my soul. Rebellion takes hold of me. 
Then I could utter my heart out to God’s Face and 
accuse Him of my blindness and helplessness.”’ “ Don’t 
say another word,” I answered. ‘‘ You have comforted 
me greatly. Go home and rest a while.” Then, falling 
a little, I am afraid, into his own allusive and imaginative 
speech, but speaking with all sincerity, I added: “It 
is in silence we welcome the midnight birth of God. 


The angels will announce the Advent, and rejoice over — 


the Return.” 
As I passed the Cathedral on my way home, some 


tourists were trooping out, and I could not but hear their 


comments on the form and period of the building. My 
heart was a little chilled to think how far-the world 
around me had travelled from the ages.of faith. Then the 
lamp burned before the altar, and in love and reverence 
visitors entered to adore their Lord. Now they go, as 
to a museum or a ruin, to inspect the stone shell of the 
temple and quote handbooks on architecture. 

Monday afternoon brought me a note from my friend. 
On the previous evening, the first voluntary had been 
the prelude to Lohengrin, the leading violinist perform- 
ing his part beautifully. ‘After service,” ran on the 
letter, “one of the churchwardens invited me to supper, 
and his eldest son sang the ‘Wolfram’ scene from 
Tannhduser. My opinion is worth little, but Wagner’s 
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music impresses me as the artistic expression of 
Unitarianism. There is the pale longing for God, the | 
battle and intertwining of thought with thought, the 
intellectual labour and moral strength, the interest in 
the medizeval world, the aloofness from the multitude, ' 
and the inability to express sin and sinfulness.” 

Then he spoke of the Jewish service he had attended : 
‘“A Hebrew name is called by the rabbi, and some one, 
who is standing by my side, wearing his hat, and with 
a narrow shawl thrown over his shoulders, leaves his 
place, and goes to the desk in the middle of the 
synagogue, where he proceeds to read a passage from 
the Law. There is the volume, written on parchment 
rolls, and containing only the consonants of the words. 


Allis as it has been for many centuries, as if invincible” 
by time or persecution or the restlessness of man. As 


‘I watch the scene, how feeble seem the little systems 


of modern times! They have their day, truly, and the 
feet of those that shall bury them are at the door. 
Here is more than a philosophy for the intellectual. 
It is a Law and a Religion for the people ; and even 
when it proclaims what our own labour might have 


found, the announcement shows a consideration for 


the poor and the harassed who are unequal to that 
labour. But the Jewish Revelation seems to contain 
more than Unitarianism, in that it embodies a real 
consciousness of sin. For sin is more than the pro- 
ducing a discord in the soul. It is more than wrong 
against our fellow or crime against the State. It is 
nothing less than guilt and malice in transgressing the 
Law of God. Hence holiness was the motive of 
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- Israel’s life, and such an ideal lifts the soul to a level 
unattainable by means of a philosophical system. 
“After one lesson had been read from the Law,” 
continued my friend, ‘another was read from one of 
the Prophets. Then I was led to think of that small 
nation dwelling on the highroad between two mighty 
empires and yet maintaining a definite and undying 
expectation of a deliverer. Life was no playground 
* for such men, but an arena for the grandest and 
noblest of conflicts. Well said Heine, that the Greeks 
were but beautiful youths, and the Hebrews always 
_ strong and steadfast men. If other nations hoped for 
a saviour, the dream was dim, and the expected one 
was never described with the clearness and fulness of 
Hebrew prophecy. Merivale could declare that in 
~ Cicero’s writings we vainly seek for a single expression 
of hope as regards the progressive amelioration of 
mankind. ‘But it has become a proverb that Israel’s 
golden age lay in the future. The first work, there- 
fore, before a Philosophy of Revelation, would be to 
examine and value. the Hebrew prophecies more per- 
fectly by the labour of careful historians and the skill 
of cautious interpreters.” 
A few days later he wrote to me again: “ Thank 
~ you for your kind letter,’ ran his message. “You 
always help me, even when you do not say a word. 
Your very quietness seems to imply a foothold some- 
where. And then you listen. Years ago, I read of 
some persons who formed a community, and tried to 
help the poor around them. One of them would listen 
to old people as they recounted their worries and their 
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ailments, and I have often found the plan very useful 
in my ministry. It is such a strange world. So many 


would help others: in their difficulties but have not 


patience to learn in what the difficulties may consist. 


You, however, were quite right in your analysis of my ~ 


case. I seek a Philosophy of Revelation, and, there- 
fore, I am very anxious to understand the Catholic 
Religion. I have no gift of faith. I hope that no 
neglect has deprived me of any sense in these things, 


as it destroyed Darwin’s taste for poetry, painting, and ~ 


music. And it would be a horror to me if I found 
myself included in Ernest Renan’s declaration that, 
hitherto, Christianity has rarely been attacked except 
in the name of immorality and materialism. But as 
you know, I do not stand in any relation of hostility 
to the Catholic Church, Only, I find myself consider- 
ing it and asking what it may mean. Like Browning’s 
world, it means intensely and it means good. But you 
can understand that the question must probe deeper 
still.” 

For a week I did not see him ; and hearing he was 
poorly, I called upon him. He was evidently suffering 
from strain and sleeplessness. Some philosophical 
books were lying near him, but he was reading the 
Imitation of Christ. Yes ; he liked it, he said. Indeed, 
for years he had turned to that and Newman’s Gerontius 
’ when he was tired. He had just been thinking of those 
words which express the aim of true philosophy ; and 
he read me the sentence, which:I may translate: ‘ If 
all things are one to a man, and if he draws all things 
together in one, and sees them in, their unity, then he 
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. can be stable in heart and remain at peace in God.” 
The words had recalled a French philosopher’s account 
of our knowledge as a vision in God. It was possible 
that Malebranche’s idea had been suggested by the 
Catholic doctrine of the Beatific Vision. Then my 
_ friend began to speak of Dante’s final canto. “That,” 
he said, “is the Image which, perhaps, may be the 
final symbol of philosophy. It is a picture, in which 
all created intelligences gaze on the Eternal and 
behold all things in their Fount. There the glorious 
victors over death read the story of our world and 
our pleadings for their help.” I said I thought the 
opening words of that chapter in the Imitation were 
full of meaning, and I read them. In English they 
would run: ‘“‘ Happy is he whom the Truth teaches by 
means of Itself, as It really is, and not by means of 
symbols and words that pass away.” He thanked me 
and soon after I left. . 

Two or three days later I received a visit from him. 
As I entered the room, he was standing before a picture 
‘of the Nativity. It had reminded him, he said, of a 
Midnight Mass he had once attended. As the pro- 
cession moved from the altar to the Crib, the priest 
carrying the little figure of the Infant, he had been 
deeply impressed by the simplicity and pathos of the 
scene and by the vast significance of the ritual. 
Perhaps he would find the essence of the Catholic 
Faith in its presentation of One in whom God and man 
could meet, and translate all spiritual longing into con- 
scious communion. At all events, a Philosophy of 
Revelation must embrace this province also; but it 
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was difficult to see where a beginning should be 
made. 

The subject evidently continued to afford him some 
matter for thought. He wrote to me, and said that 
he would allow all weight possible to St. Augustine’s 
argument for a connection between the victory of the 
Catholic Church and its Divine origin. Certainly, so 
far, no one had been able to suggest natural means 
sufficient to- explain the task achieved. Then the 
Church claims to have been divinely established as an 
infallible teaching authority for the world ; and on the 
ground of its authority, it demands belief for the 
mysteries it treasures. So credentials must be forth- 
coming; but these extend over nineteen centuries of 
miracle. He had no prejudice against such operations ; 
nor could he find any rational objection in logic or 
physical science. The uniformities of nature are ex- 
pressions of God’s will; but it does not follow they are 
_ the only expressions of it. After all, said he, it is 
merely a question of evidence; and a Philosophy of 
Revelation must examine and value Catholic miracles, 
as well as Jewish prophecies. The whole work should 
be done with care and frankness ; and then the Philo- 
sophy of Revelation would have composed a preface 
for its own volume. 
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A PILGRIM OF ETERNITY 
VIII.—The Last Things. 


WHEN my friend, on his conversion, resigned his 
Unitarian pulpit and gave me his manuscripts, I could 
not foresee the difficulties in making such extracts as 
would illustrate the phases of his mind. Even when I 
have found papers fastened together, and could com- 
prehend their sequence, I have at times been 
bewildered by the obscurity of some sentences, the 
illegibility of others, and the almost unintelligible 
glosses in pencil. In such a case I find myself with 
regard to three small bundles, respectively labelled 
The Abandonment of Catholic Principles, The Revival of 
Fudaism, and The Resurgence of Paganism. Their con- 
nection is intended, for scribbled in blue pencil on 
the brown paper around them are the words, The 
Last Things. 
The first bundle evidently contains my friend’s 
reflections on lessons he had given a Unitarian class in 
.. philosophy ; and though they are very probably worth- 
less in themselves, yet they unveil a soul in its 
awakening to the influence of the schismatic spirit. 
Therefore, omitting much that seems immaterial, and 
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softening some of the cruder expressions, I will copy 
from these papers, entitled “The Abandonment of 
Catholic Principles.” : 

“Heine, whose impressionable nature made him 

sensitive to every influence of his time, described his 
own tomb as carved with figures of Moses and Apollo 
and the Child Christ. Still, as of old, there is the 
struggle between the Jew, the Gentile, and the Church 
of God. Now, as then, there are pantheists who hold 
the Universe for God ; and eliminating the element of 
Revelation, these would absorb Judaism, Hellenism 
and Catholicism. 
- “ Yet what we call the Modern Spirit in religion has 
been named Romanticism for a century of art; and 
as Subjectivism, it has been a scornful despot in 
philosophy. Too often indeed have sermons proved 
but the expression of the preacher’s emotions ; 
philosophy has been dissipated into dreams and 
soliloquies ; art has become the record of impres- 
sions ; and even the natural sciences appear as a 
miscellany of. subjective hypotheses. All our higher 
interests are passing into kaleidoscopic phantoms of 
the first personal pronoun. 

“Not suddenly has this condition arisen, for it has 
been ours, since Kant proclaimed each man _ the 
builder and maker of his own universe. Teaching 
that we impose on mere sensations those forms of, 
time and space and other relations which mould them 
into an intelligible order, he had, like Faust, destroyed 
the beautiful world, and left each man to rebuild it 
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anew in his own bosom. In the preface to the second 
edition of his work on Pure Reason he compared 
himself with Copernicus ; but the astronomer trans- 
ferred the central pivot from the spectator to the 
stellar world, and the philosopher from the stellar 
world to the spectator. 

“ But then the mind, enveloped in veils of its own 
weaving, cannot find the real world or God, or even 
its own soul. And though these, Kant’s postulates, be 
denied by some of his disciples, and held for unneces- 
sary illusions, yet the phantom intellect which is left to 
us cannot explain why we all body forth our worlds in 
the same way, or how we know their forms are really 
similar. Nor can it even show me that other men are 
more than elements in my own experience. They 
cause sensations of sight and sound in me, let it be 
said ; but the subjective philosophy assumes the very 
relation of causality to be something my own mind 
contains and imposes on its own sensations ; and I 
cannot pass beyond my own existence to that of other 
men by means of a relation which lives and moves 
and has its being only within myself, even as I cannot 
cross from my house to another’s by a bridge which 
does not extend beyond my own garret. But the 
confusion had not arisen, if the individual mind had 
not first been isolated from all persons and things, and 
then commanded to build the Universe within its 
own skull. 

“Tn 1637, nearly a century and a half before Kant’s 
Pure Reason, Descartes had voiced the subjective and 
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self-centred mood. He asserted that the simple and 
natural reasonings of one sensible man would have led 
nearer the truth than sciences gradually constructed 
by several different persons. Therefore, he would 
clear the field of his belief, that he might raise a 
new Temple of Truth upon it. He, and others 
of his temperament, failed in their building specu- 
lations; and during the civil wars of Protestantism, 
the waste spaces became a battle-ground for Hellen- 
ism, Hebraism, and an individualist caricature of 
Christianity. 

“ Hitherto, the Church had held the Many in One ; 
nor was philosophy, from Plato to the Schoolmen, un- 
mindful of the individuals or of the Universe. But 
now, outside the Church, there is on the one hand a 
world of Leibnitzian monads, atoms without size or 
interaction, and on the other a Spinozan Absolute One. 
So three centuries before our era, when Athenian 
schools adopted the standpoint of the individual’s 
mind and interests, they not only found themselves 
face to face with our own question, whether our 
mental states can really tell us of a world beyond 
themselves, but they also became divided into 
Atomists and Pantheists, Epicureans and Stoics. And 
still in our own times, the Catholic polity, safeguarding 
both the interests of the community and those of the 
individual, holding each single life of infinite value 
and yet inviolably maintaining social organization for 
the common good, presents the Many and the One 
in harmony. But these are rent asunder by Anarchists 
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and Socialists, the former as Atomists fevering for the 
half-truth of individual liberty in trade, morals, and 
religion, and the latter as collectivists battling for the 
half-truth in State control. Some doctrines and 
measures may be held in common, none the less each 
contending party derives these from its own partial 
principle. 

‘“ It was in 1677, forty years after Descartes had pub- 
lished his Discourse on Method, that Spinoza’s Ethics were 
issued by his surviving friends. In the opening, he speaks 
of One Sole Substance, independent and infinite ; and 
at the end of his 25th proposition he tells us that 
particular things are nothing but conditions of God’s 
attributes, or modes by which God’s attributes are 
expressed in a certain and determined manner. His 
One Substance is accredited with thinking and with 
extension in space ; but like the Many and the One, 
these also will now be separated, La Mettrie and the 
materalists seizing the extension and representing the 
Universe as Absolute Matter. The idealists will 
seize the thinking, and represent the Sum of Being as 
Absolute Mind. But mind reveals itself in thought 
and will and sensation, so the pantheist idealism 
will attain its climax when Hegel explains All as 
Absolute Thought, Schopenhauer as Absolute Will, 
and Feuerbach as Absolute Sensation. 

“ But if Leibnitz, on the other hand, chose to 
represent the Many, his doctrine of soul and body 
prepared yet another step. Each of these, he said, 
follows its own laws, and they meet in virtue of the 
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harmony which God pre-established among all sub- 
stances. Elsewhere, he compared soul and body to 
clocks which keep the same time. The harmony 
denied, bodies and souls will be separated. Each 
will be treated as the whole, the materialists explain- 
ing all that is as a concourse of material atoms, and the 
idealists, as composed of atomic minds. But, again, it 
is found that minds are revealed in thought and will 
and sensation ; so the atomic idealism attains its full 
development, when the minds themselves are ignored 
and the Universe is described as a number of atomic 
thoughts or atomic wills, or even Mill’s atomic 
sensations.” 

My friend wrote much more, which I may omit, that 
I may copy some pencil notes as well as I can decipher 
them. _ 

“A Modern Theology,” he scribbled, ‘ one of a 
man’s own building, like a Cartesian cabin, would 
enable every youth who proclaimed it to smile upon 
the graves of philosophers and theologians, whose 
names he had never heard, and whose epitaphs he 
could not read. Yet in the systems which claim the 
proud title, there is not one new element. The old 
spirit of the Greek pagan dreams its pantheism ; the 
old spirit of the Jewish Deist claims the earth ; and 
fragments of Catholic Tradition are flavoured to please 
each palate. The other day, an intelligent man told 
me he had always thought it right to do what he 
liked. Then there is the Protestant refrain, ‘ Well, if 
he says that, I will not go to his church.’ And often 
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must the minister himself wish some restraint was 
placed upon the chalice in his communion service to 
protect it from men who seize and drain it, and from 
the boys who rival one another in the amount they 
drink, 

‘We seem to live for this life, yet it is vital for us 
to know what Death is, and Judgement, and Heaven 
and Hell. More than once, at a spiritist meeting, I 
have heard the question, ‘Where are you?’ And the 
answer has been spelt, ‘In Hell.’ No, there was no 
deception. We all were sceptics, inquiring into the 
matter, and one man had abandoned materialism in 
consequence. 

“Truly, men never seemed more interested in the 
Last Things. A crowd of men and women from 
America and elsewhere followed the soldier James 
White, who named himself Jezreel; and they gave him 
all their goods to build the tower above Chatham, that 
the 144,000 of the saved might gather there. Three 
years before the nineteenth century closed, Zionism 
was founded; and not only do men dream of an 
earthly millennium, but they are vehement in denying 
the eternity of Hell. 

“On the one hand, Christianity is read with a 
literalism that forgets the spirit, and therefore misreads 
the letter; and this was the tendency of Jewish 
Antioch. By placing the Kingdom of God in a 
millennium to come, the Church is ignored, as the Jews 
would have it. On the other hand, Christianity is 
examined by a spiritualizing method that ignores the 
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letter, and therefore misinterprets the spirit ; and this 
was the tendency of Hellene Alexandria. Here all 
things are resolved back into God, and the hatred of 
the utterly depraved for holiness becomes a matter 
indifferent in the neutral best of Greek pantheism. 
And in Millenarianism and Universalism we have the 
earthliness and the pantheism which form two elements 
of Modern Theology. 

“Both tendencies have their poets. The one is 
voiced by men like Keats, who every morning 
wreathed 


A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 
and like Browning, who declared that 

Others may need new life in Heaven, 
but for himself, he would pray— 

Let earth’s old life once more enmesh us. 


“The other tendency is expressed by those who are 
more willing to identify themselves with the Universe 
than with the earth. No difference survives death, 
said some of these, like Shelley, who held, 


The One remains ; the Many change and pass ; 
Heaven’s light for ever shines ; Earth’s shadows fly: 
Life like a dome of many coloured glass, 

_Stains the white radiancy of eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. 


Yet Tennyson, who also dreamed of pantheism, would 
look for enough separate existence after death, 
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to say farewell. 

“ But the pantheist poetry ends like that of earth, for 
it falls from the sky of dreamland through clouds of 
pessimist tears into the jungles of animal pleasures. It 
was Sully Prudhomme, whose Ordeals proclaimed it 
a strange truth, painful to conceive and as TOS to 
heart as to brain, that 


The Universe, the Whole, is God without knowing it ; 
and the same poet held that 
Every form on earth is a vase of sufferings. 


One further step remained, and he took it in describing 
his hope that hereafter his passions would be reborn in 
him. Said he, 


There is my Heaven. ’Tis all my dream can weave you. 
Most fit for man it is, though not most fair. 

Pure and ascetic spirits, yours I leave you: 
Worse than the tomb that Night and I must share. 


“Among English-speaking races, the popularity of 
Omar Khayyam’s Rubdiydt had the same significance. 
Whatever influence may be attributed to the charm of 
FitzGerald’s quatrains, there remains much more to’ be 
explained by the sympathy of that generation, the last 
of the century, with the hedonist, pantheist and 
pessimist moods of the Persian poet. Life and even 
the Universe were then imagined to be the phantasy, 
of which Hindu pantheists dreamed. All was trans- 


lated into mere feigning, feigned by the Maya or 
* 
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illusive magic of an abstract Absolute in playing an 
unreal game with itself. And we, 


We are no other than a moving row 

Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun-illumined Lantern held 

In Midnight by the Master of the Show. 


Then the one aim is pleasure, even though it be sought, 
as by Epicurus himself, apart from the wealth and 
honour of the world. And the soul of the hedonist is 
expressed in these its desires, 


A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread-—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow ! 


If, indeed, the Way of Sorrows leads upward to a 
Cross, beyond it there is Eternal Life; but the Way 
of Pleasures points downward to. the abyss of Death’s 
despair ; and the soul, already pessimist, exclaims, 


Ah Love! could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 

Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire ?” 


The second bundle of papers appears to be the 
rough draft of a letter, written before. my friend’s 
conversion, for there is an avoidance of such words 
and phrases as would indicate Christian faith, and yet 
not long before the change, for the light is evidently 
rising upon his heart and mind. Now I will make 
extracts from this :— 
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THE REVIVAL OF JUDAISM. 


“Yes, I once heard the Millennium discussed at 
a Protestant Bible Reading. It was in Dublin, where 
the meeting was held in a large shed, clean and white- 
washed, and lying at the end of a garden. As I 
reached the street entrance I met an old gentleman, 
tall, but stooped, who welcomed me with an old-world 
courtesy, now all too rare. He had lately been 
observing Greek words and phrases, which occurred 
three times in St. John’s Gospel, and on each repetition 
with deeper significance. He would be grateful if I 
‘would lend him my eyes, for age and some little trouble 
had rendered his own unserviceable. If, as he thought, 
St. John’s Gospel was built on pillars of threes, there 
must be some significance in the fact. Then his head 
lifted a little, his glance grew brighter, and his features 
became wonderfully peaceful, like the face of one who 
has just died happily. ‘You know,’ said he, as he 
stood still for a moment, and took off his hat, ‘there is 
not a grain of dust beneath our feet but serves some 
purpose of Almighty God.’ As we walked through 
the garden, we met four young men, who were 
disputing about the baptism of infants. One urged 
that St. Paul had baptized the household of Stephanas, 
and surely infants would be included. Another replied 
thatthe household of Stephanas addicted . themselves 
to the ministry of the saints ; and such astatement 
could’ only refer to adults.. During a pause, ‘the old 
getitleman’suggested a reference to the Apostle’s actual 
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words. If his memory served him better than it 
sometimes did, they would find the household baptized 
was represented by a Greek word of larger compre- 
hension, and included even the slaves. 

“At the door of the hall I turned my head to a 
visitor, who seemed to. be addressing me. He was 
really an agent for a sauce manufacturer, and would 
persuade a lady he had just met to ask a neighbouring 
grocer for the sauce. There was none in the shop ; 
but he himself would call later, and would surely 
receive an order for some bottles of the article. Then 
the meeting was opened by an old man, stern and 
sharp, who prayed, pleading especially that every one 
might be led to speak boldly. However, when he sat 
down, he assumed command of the meeting, read the 
2oth chapter of the Apocalypse, delivered an explana- 
tion from Darby’s Synopsis of the Books of the Bible, 
and seemed determined to monopolize the privilege 
of benefiting the assembly. 

“The tenets of these Plymouth Brethren serve 
admirably to illustrate the logical issues of Millen- 
arianism. For them, the Church has no place in 
prophecy. When Messiah, according to Daniel, is cut 
off in the middle of the week, the Gospel ministry 
of three years and a half is ended. The week truly is 
a week of years; and its second half, represented in 
the Apocalypse by 1,260 days or three years and a half 
or a time and times and half a time, will begin, say 
they, when the Church has been removed to Heaven. 
Then, after the end of the week, it is asserted, there 
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will be a thousand years’ reign of Messiah, and the 
complete fulfilment of the prophecies regarding the 
Jews and the world. sie 

“One of the Brethren told me of his visiting a 
London Jew. Both men were fraternizing in their 
expectation of a restored Israel.. The Jew then 
opened a cabinet, and disclosed a golden model of the 
Temple described in Ezekiel. There were, he said, 
four such in Europe; and of their possessors, each 
hoped his own would be chosen for the actual model. 
But it was difficult for me to realize that a man could 
now look for the revival of animal sacrifices, the 
restoration of the Mosaic ceremonial, and the re- 
appearance of the ancient nations in Western Asia. 

“ But I will trace the history of the idea, as you 
wish, and as it is the fashion of our time to follow . 
the development of things and thoughts. I know the 
method is not a test of truth or validity; yet, in 
this case, it will show the real relation between 
Millenarianism and the Christian Faith. 

“In the 145th of the Hebrew Psalms it is confessed 
to God—.- 


Thy Kingdom is a Kingdom of all eternities : 
And Thy Dominion in every period and period. 


But Isaiah’s 11th chapter unfolds the person of the 
King— 


And there shall issue a Branch from Jesse’s stem : 
And a sprout from his roots shall fruit. 
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Of Him, David’s greater son, it is proclaimed— 


And He shall govern lowly men with justice: 
And He shall decide for earth’s humbled men with right. 


Then, in language evidently transcending the descrip- 
tion of an earthly realm, and figuratively unveiling a 
supernatural sway, it is said— 


And a wolf shall dwell with a lamb: 
And a leopard shall make its lair with a kid. 


As if to show that poetry is here employed to utter 
more than prose could well convey at a time so early 
and amid a nationalism so intense, we are given the 
reason in these words— 


For knowledge of the Eternal filled the earth: 
As the waters cover the sea. 


But the Kingdom shall also involve God’s salvation 
of His Chosen People, both the northern tribes and 
the southern. 


And He shall lift a sign for the nations: 
And He shall gather the banished of Israel. 


And He shall collect the scattered of Judah 
From the four wings of the earth. 


“The 4th chapter of Micah, Isaiah’s contemporary, 
represents the nations as seeking the Temple, and 
shows the Kingdom in its spiritual rule— 


For instruction shall issue from Zion: 
And the Eternal’s Word from Jerusalem. 
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Truly, salvation would be of the Jews ; and, more than 
a century later, Jeremiah’s 31st chapter still more 
clearly revealed the redemption which would really be 
the consolation of Israel. Not only would God write 
His Law in each heart, and make a New Covenant 
with His People, but all would know Him, as it is said 
in His Name, of, 


For I will forgive their iniquity : 
And I will not remember their sin any more. 


“Four centuries later, he who composed Enoch’s 
Vision of the Seventy Shepherds showed the hope still 
living. This book was written about 165 years before 
our era, just before the year in which Judas the 
Maccabee purified the Temple. The poet pictures 
that Temple, ancient but defiled, as swept into the 
abyss with the wicked, that a new and larger Temple 
may receive the nations, symbolized as the birds of 
heaven, who reverence the Jews as the Lord’s sheep 
and obey their least word. Then the universal kingdom 
is established : 

And all those who had perished, 
And who had been dispersed, 
And all the wild beasts, 


And all the birds of the heaven, 
United in that House. 


The sword of justice is now laid aside, and sealed. 
Under the figure of a white ox, Messiah is born. And 
the nations are transfigured, becoming one with Israel. 
Says the poet— 
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And I saw a white ox, born, 

And its horns were large, 

And all the wild beasts 

And all the birds of the heaven 

Feared it and prayed to it always ; 

And I saw till all their kinds were changed, 
And they all became white oxen. 


“Though the Kingdom is conceived as an earthly 
one, yet the whiteness of the oxen represents holiness. 
A similar expectation is found in the earlier of two 
Jewish passages, embedded in that chaotic collection of 
Greek hexameter verses which bears the Sibyl’s name. 
The authors, a few Jews and Christians, thought to win 
their word an entrance among the heathen by naming 
their poems after the legendary prophetess of Asia 
Minor, or after one of the ten Sibyls to whom her story 
gave birth. 

“The earliest passage of the book, as we have it, 
was written about 140 years before the Christian 


reckoning, and it represents the nations as singing of 
God— 


Let us send to His Temple, since He alone is Ruler; 

And let us all consider the law of the Most High God. 
Yet, sixty lines before, in the same passage of the third 
book, a more literal mind and a more earthly mood had 
been shown in these verses— 


And again with very beautiful wealth, the great God’s Temple 
Has been laden, with gold and silver, and also ornament 

Of purple; and earth is productive ; and the sea 

Is full of. good things. 


‘‘ About forty years later, or a century before our era, 
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a Pharisee composed Enoch’s Vision of the Ten Weeks, 
and revealed the earthward trend of hope. The eighth 
week is the Messianic period and the reign of justice. 


A sword will be given it to do judgement and justice on the 
Oppressors : — 


And sinners will be delivered into the hands of the just. 


And towards its end, these will gain houses through their justice : 
And a House shall be raised for the Great King in an eternal 
splendour. 


“But still there was the tradition of a more spiritual 
outlook ; and half a century before it was expressed in 
the songs of Zacharias, Mary, and Simeon, it was 
chanted in the 17th Psalm of a little collection issued 
by a Pharisee under Solomon’s name. Here we are 
told that Messiah must subdue all the nations : 


And He shall cleanse Jerusalem in holiness as at the beginning, 
That nations may come from the end of the earth to see His glory, 
Bringing its enfeebled sons as gifts. 


Nor shall He on His own behalf multiply gold and 
silver for war, but He shall be pure from sin in order to 
rule a great people. 

“Ten years later, and in his 4th Eclogue, Vergil, 
quoting from the thousand Sibylline verses the Romans 
had collected forty years before, announces that the 
prophecy of the Cumzan sybil is about to be fulfilled, 
and in that very year, during the consulship of Pollio, 
whom he salutes— 


In the time of thy rule, if any traces of our guilt remain, 
Their effacement shall release the land from continual dread. 


i) 
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“But the guilt refers to the civil wars; and though he 
sang of the child to be born that 


He shall receive the life of the gods; and among the gods he 
shall see 

Heroes mingled ; and he shall be seen of them ; 

And with the virtues of his fathers he shall rule a world at peace ; 


yet the millennial reign is of earth alone, and not 
spiritual, for it is to be literally understood that 


The very goats bring home udders large with milk ; 
And the herds do not fear the great lions. 


The very cradle shall produce attractive flowers for thee ; 
The serpent also shall die; and ‘the treacherous poison-plant 
shall die. 


“In that year, a century of war seemed subsiding 
into peace, and Esau, in the person of Herod, realized 
Isaac’s blessing to the full by his appointment to reign 
over the descendants of Jacob, from whom the sceptre 
was passing. It is at the same time we date the second 
Jewish passage in the third book of ‘dur! Sibylline 
Oracles. And, translating five of its lines’ from an 
emended text, we He 


But when Rome shall also reign over Egypt, 

While she still lingers, then indeed the very great kingdom 

Of an Immortal King shall appear to men. 

A pure Ruler shall come to control the whole earth’s eapices 

Unto all ages of hurrying time. 

“From the 26th autumn of our era till the fall 6f the 
earthly Jerusalem in the year 70 we hear the proclama- 


tion of the Kingdomas already come. True, this phrase 
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sometimes refers to the special manifestations of royal 
glory, as in the Transfiguration and in the prayer for 
the coming of the Kingdom. But none the less, the 
Kingdom is identified by St. Paul and St. John with the. 
New and Heavenly Jerusalem, and that again with 
the Lamb’s Bride, and therefore with the Church. ' If 
St. John’s Apocalypse speaks of a thousand years’ reign, 
he plainly enough employs the number as symbolical, 
and identifies the period with the Catholic centuries, 
when Satan is bound, and when the martyrs and con- 
fessors reign with their Master. This harmonizes well 
with what we know of Christian lands, their state being 
compared with the open devilry of heathen times and 
places. And its significance is revealed by what 
Catholics tell us of the Beatific Vision and the 
Heavenly Power, at the present time theirs who have 
given or spent their lives for their Lord. Besides, the 
law of the Kingdom was delivered to the Church in the 
Sermon on the Mount; and there, as in all the training 
of the Twelve, we see how alien from the Master’s 
thought was the dream of earthly power. Not only 
did He call Himself the Son of Man, a title unknown 
to those who longed for a soldier Messiah ; but He also 
enjoined silence on the demons and on the healed, lest 
they should announce Him as the Messiah, before He 
had made it clear that He came to establish a spiritual 
and universal realm. 

“Yet, in the next period, from the fall of Jerusalem 
in the year 70 to the ruin of the Jewish nation in 135, 
there are those who still look for an earthly kingdom ; 
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and, as we might expect, their dream grows coarser. 
In the sixth book of his Fewish War, and in a passage 
from which Tacitus .and Suetonius did not disdain to 
borrow, Josephus explains the Jewish revolt by a 
prophecy in the sacred writings that at that time one 
from their land would rule the world. And he himself 
proclaims Vespasian as that promised Messiah on the 
ground that he had been appointed autocrat while in 
Judea. 

“Thirty years after the Fall of the Temple, and at 
the close of the century, St. John wrote his Gospel, and 
told how the Master went away when men would make 
Him an earthly king, and how of the disciples them- 
selves many went back, when the Bread and Wine of 
the Kingdom were shown to be quite other than what 
these seemed to sight and taste. Neither his friend, 
St. Polycarp of Smyrna, nor St. Ignatius of Antioch, 
nor St. Clement of Rome dissented from their con- 
temporary, the Beloved Disciple. 

“ About the same time the earthly view was expressed 
in Jewish works like Fourth Ezra and the Apocalypse of 
Baruch. ‘There the feast of the Kingdom was inter- 
preted as the eating of Behemoth and Leviathan. For, 
reading an account of Creation, as given in the 6th 
chapter of Fourth Ezra, but correcting a copyist’s 
blunder, we find it said to God— 


And Thou gavest Behemoth one part, 
Which was dried on the third day, 
That he may dwell there, 

Where are a thousand mountains. 
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But Thou gavest Leviathan the seventh watery part, 
And Thou didst preserve him, 

That he may be devoured 

By whom Thou wilt and when Thou -wilt. 


“This fable of a banquet on the monsters appears 


also in the Apocalypse of Baruch. There, in the 29th 
chapter, we read— 


Behemoth shall be brought forth from his place: 
And Leviathan shall ascend from the sea. 


Two great creatures, which I made on the fifth day of 
creation : 


And have preserved to this time. 


And then shall they be for food for them that are left: 
The earth also shall give her fruits, ten thousand for one. 


“About thirty years later—that is, about the year 
130—Papias of Hierapolis read that same chapter and 
mistook some words for an utterance by the Master of 
all the Christians. Thinking they had been reported 
by St. John the disciple to the elders, he copied 
them into his Exposition of the Lord’s Oracles, and 
misled St. Irenzus of Lyons, who has transmitted 
the sentences in the 5th book of his work Against 
Heresies. There we read— 


There shall come days, in which vines shall be produced, 
Each having ten thousand sprouts, 

And in one sprout ten thousand branches, 

And in one branch ten thousand shoots, 

And in each shoot ten thousand bunches, 

And in each bunch ten thousand grapes, 

And each pressed grape shall give twenty-five measures of wine. 
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“That this was not accepted by the Catholics is 
plain from what St. Justin, about the same time, told 
the Jew Trypho. He himself a Syrian and influenced 
by Syrian literalism, it was almost natural he would 
expect Messiah’s Kingdom to be established in the 
earthly Jerusalem, but he confessed that many who 
were Christians of the pure and pious view refused 
the doctrine. 

“The fall of the Jewish nation did much to dissipate 
those earthly hopes. But there were some Christians 
who found literal interpretations preferable to the 
Gnosticism, which danced at the other extreme, and 
transformed all things into allegories, or represented 
the Old Testament Revelation as the work of an evil 
being. Repudiating the material order utterly, deny- 
ing the resurrection, and forming a caricature of ‘the 
Gospel History with the abstract ideas of many philo- 
sophies, these Gnostics, eccentric even among eclectic 
and idealist pantheists, fell from the cloudland of 
speculations into quagmires, the earthliest of earth.” 

Gladly I turn to the third bundle, in which my friend 
moves more directly from Unitarianism towards the 
Church. And selecting what seem the more important 
paragraphs, I will copy them as accurately as I can, 
though sometimes it will be necessary to supply a word 
in the place of one illegible. 


THE RESURGENCE OF PAGANISM. 


‘As I stood by a grave this afternoon the conviction 
of a life beyond it seemed to call for frank expression, 
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and I did-not hesitate to insert a prayer that God would 
give the soul eternal rest. Darker than night is the 
nature of what process awaits me after I die from this 
world, yet the mystery is beyond all measure of 
importance. But while my soul waited in dull longing 
outside the veil, and cried to God for another within 
it, shouts and shrieks rose from the football ground a 
few yards away. Not only were more men gathered 
there to watch the kicking of a ball than all the Chatham 
churches to-morrow will see of men, women and 
children, but those crowds would accept that fact as 
perfectly natural. Hoarser and coarser rose the roars 
behind me as. I descended the road which led towards 
the Catholic Church, and turning, showed the Unitarian 
place of worship, anda little further still, passed above 
the Synagogue. Then 1 thought of Alexandria as it 
was seventeen hundred years ago, when the Catholics, 
the Neoplatonist philosophers and the Jews had schools 
there, and the pagan mob yelled and howled delirious 
at the public games. 

“ Swiftly my mind reached beyond our little corner 
of the world, and I saw a strange parallel between the 
third century and our own. Then, in the first genera- 
tion, Ammonius Saccas had taught his eclectic panthe- 
ism, which in’ the’ second generation had logically 
passed into the ‘agnostic mood of Plotinus, confessing 
that they spoke of the Absolute One, but they could 
neither express, nor know, nor think of it. And in the 
third generation, the agnosticism became fierce in 
Porphyry, who appealed to the oracle of Hecate 
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for proof that the Christians were enemies of ‘the 
gods. coe 

‘The first generation of our own century had known 
the pantheism of the German Idealists, the mysticism 
of the Pietists, who formed the Methodist, Evangelical 
and early Tractarian parties, and the paganism, at once 
eclectic and pantheist, of such as influenced Emerson, 
whose Brahma contains these significant lines— 

Far or forgot to me is near ; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same ; 


The vanished gods to me appear ; 
And one to me are shame and fame. 


“ The second generation was frankly agnostic ; and 
if it thought of God, it thought of Him as ‘an unutter- 
able sigh, lying in the depths of the heart.’ But the 
whole supernatural order was distasteful to the time, 
so Strauss sought to resolve the Gospels into myths, 
and Baur tried to explain them as the products of a 
Petrine and Pauline controversy in its conflict and 
final reconciliation. 

“Then, in the third generation, the questions passed 
from the professor’s class-room to the pulpit and the 
street. The time was fiercely and irrationally rationalist, 
reviving Porphyry’s objections against the Scriptures, 
and emboldening men to say that the work of the 
pulpit is to pull the Bible to pieces. Indeed, a medical 
student told me that he always went to hear a certain 
Protestant bishop, for he believed the man was a 
pagan at heart. And this mood soon confessed itself 
Hedonist, Spencer’s Data of Ethics acclaiming ‘the 
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ultimate derivations of right and wrong from pleasure 
and pain.’ No wonder, therefore, the High Church- 
men, who had displaced the Low Churchmen, were 
themselves displaced by artistic Ritualists and un- 
believing Broad Churchmen. Then youthful wit, 
consciously bitter and unconsciously silly, made merry 
with the Athanasian Creed ; and but recently a Cathe- 
dral preacher told me laughingly of a Canon’s com- 
plaint that no one now ever mentioned Hell in a 
sermon. 

“In the second generation of the third century, 
Origen, as the Catholic apologist, prevailed against 
Celsus by a broad philosophy, which carried away 
Newman, destined to formulate a Catholic apologetic 
in the second generation of the nineteenth century. 
Both men were orators, and as such sensitive to every 
thought and influence of their time. Origen, indeed, 
had studied under Ammonius Saccas, the Neoplatonist, 
and composed an eclectic system which included the 
pre-existence of souls, a_ universal salvation, the eternal 
confirmation of some souls in good and of others in 
evil, and the continuance of our probation in the next 
world, so that even there the evil may rise and the 
good may fall. And when idealism and mysticism had 
resolved the world into mental phases, and left Newman 
but two luminous beings, himself and God, he appealed, 
like Kant, to the conscience as a witness for God, and 
like Butler to the guidance of probability or accumu- 
lated probabilities. 

“But in the third generation of the nineteenth 
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century, when Leo reigned indeed, though the king- 
doms of the world were swift to follow Prussia’s 
example, and war against the Church in the name of 
civilization, yet her ranks became envigoured and firm. 
~ Choosing her own champions, she named Aquinas as 
her apologist, and selected the most intellectual and 
the most absorbent of systems in an age that had little 
trust in intellect and little hope of intellectual con- 
quests. Who can foretell the result? It may be this 
century of sorrows will yield her a triumph in the 
twentieth, as the fourth century concluded the persecu- 
tions of the third with the victory of Constantine and 
the Council of Nicza. It is the rhythm of her life as 
she battles with the power of evil; and their unrelent- 
ing enmity more than hints of an eternal repulsion 
between the holy and the sinful, Heaven and Hell.” - 

Here the manuscript ceases abruptly. There are, 
however, some slips in pencil and apparently scribbled 
on the Monday following the funeral. 

“It is strange,” they read, “that both the last 
generation of the third century and that of the nine- 
teenth were occupied with the duration of Hell. In 
the earlier time it was due to the Origenists, and in the 
later chiefly to the assailants of the supernatural. But, 
in the meantime, the introduction of Protestantism 
complicated the matter, so that the question was no 
longer one of Universal Reason and Catholic Revela- 
tion, but included also many private opinions and many 
equally unstable interpretations of the Bible. 

“The older Protestants, who denied the everlasting 
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continuance of Hell, urged that the Greek word for 
‘eternal’ is sometimes used of limited duration, or 
they alleged the Gospel was consistent with the doc- 
trine of annihilation. But, in the New Testament, the 
Greek word for ‘eternal’ is used of the life in Heaven 
and of God Himself. Indeed, so far as words can 
express the eternal duration of Hell, it is done. And 
the annihilation of the wicked is at variance with the 
terrible apocalypse in. St. Matthew’s 25th chapter. 
There it is said plainly the wicked shall go away into 
eternal punishment and the just into eternal life. Then 
it is but a sorry device to plead that the fire and the 
worm may be eternal, yet the person himself shall be 
annihilated. Confessedly, the worm means anguish of 
conscience, and that certainly cannot continue if the 
soul ceases to be. No, whatever arguments may avail 
against the eternity of Hell, they are not to be found 
in the New Testament. 

“ A later plea was in the name of mercy ; and it was 
rhetorically turned against the cruel heart of such as 
believe the doctrine. Truly, this was to ignore the 
question of fact ; but it was characteristic of a time 
when man was regarded as the centre of all interests, 
and held to be the framer of his own world. If it 
depended on me, all ignorant as I am how things 
appear to minds of immense intelligence and intense 
holiness, I might unmake Hell. Nonetheless, it can 
hardly be cruelty to accept a doctrine admitted by the 
gentlest and most lovable of human souls. It was to 
save their fellows from eternal ruin that St. Francis 
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of Assisi, St. Francis Xavier, and St. Francis of Sales 
spent all they had and all they were. But if hell be 
really eternal, it is the cruelty of cruelties to suggest 
another probation after death, for then I may instead 
find memories of lost opportunities and an eternal 
hatred of the liar who led me to become eternally a 
fool. 

“ But I leave the Protestant and return to the 
Catholic representative of Revelation and Philosophy 
and to the Unitarian representative of Philosophy alone. 

“ Certainly, to one who believes that God became 
Man and suffered to save man, it must be evident 
there are tremendous issues behind the veil. The 
simplest statement of Christian faith seems to reveal 
infinite horror in sin. And if the Catholic Church be 
at once the Temple of God and the divinely pro- 
tected guardian of His Revelation, she shows how 
evil is seen from the eternal standpoint and under the 
form of eternity. Nor has she faltered in clearness or 
definiteness. We know it was the year 155, for 
then the 23rd of February fell on a Saturday, when 
Polycarp was called to deny the Master he had served 
for eighty-six years. But to the proconsul, he 
answered, ‘ You threaten me with the fire which burns 
for an hour and is soon extinguished, for you know 
not the fire of the future judgement and eternal 
punishment.’ Ever the Catholic witness continues the 
same until the fourth Lateran Council of the year 
1215, and onward to every Catholic sermon preached 
yesterday. 
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“And, though he lived apart from Revealed 
Religion, Plato, like many another philosopher, held 
the doctrine. At the conclusion of his Gorgias, and 
under the form of a fable, he distinguishes two classes 
in Tartarus. Some sinned curable sins, and now 
benefit by the griefs and pains which alone can 
deliver from injustice either on earth or in the world 
of the dead. But there are those also who have 
wronged to the uttermost, and have therefore become 
incurable. There is no difficulty here as to those too 
good for Hell, but not good enough for Heaven. 
Their condition is met by the reasonable doctrine of 
Purgatory. Nor is there now any question of un- 
baptized babies, for the Lutherans and Calvinists, who 
judged such to be in Hell, inscribed their doctrine on 
monuments less enduring than bronze. 

‘‘ Freedom is mine to choose the good ; and if I 
sin against the measure of light I have received, and 
alienate my heart and mind from God, the wrong is 
done to Him and not by Him. And if my tongue, 
which shrinks from a spoonful of hot water, should 
voice a histrionic mood and say, as men have said, ‘ To 
Hell I will go,’ it would be madness, but madness 
with method and malice. Recently, in this very town, 
a colonel was propounding his atheism to his mess 
companions, and one of them asked him what he 
would do when he met God at the Last Day. The 
wine bubbled to his lips, and babbled, ‘ Pll turn round 
and walk down the cinder track.’ Certainly, out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaks ; and if it be 
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true that one impure or intemperate act will taint an 
artist’s work for life, we cannot be surprised at the 
effect of the filth which some men gather as the 
world’s best treasure to fill and overfill their heart. 

“ Few are the threads we see of all God is weaving, 
but it is plain that Infinite Love and Wisdom alone 
designed the web. Yet most mysterious is this gift 
of choice, by which a little form on a little planet is at 
once constituted superior to stellar systems, and called 
to communion with Eternal God. But, as correlatives 
imply one another, so the power to choose God 
involves the power to refuse Him. Nor does any one 
enter Hell except by His own choice. Indeed, to the 
evil heart, Hell would be preferable to Heaven, as a 
light song would be more pleasant than a hymn.” 

There are other paragraphs, but I do not propose to 
copy them now. And there is a printed copy of the 
Stabat Mater in Latin and English. Some alterations 
have been made in pencil, and pencil underlines deeply 
score this verse— 


Wound me in His thongs and scourging; 
Let me drink the horror surging 

Round Love bleeding in Thy Son. 
Lest the flame of Hell enfold me, 
Listen, Mother Maid, and hold me 

In the day of worlds undone. 


It would be a mistake to regard the experiences 
embodied in these papers as singular. Not this 
Unitarian minister alone, but lonely souls in village 
parsonages, dockyard workshops, and city offices 
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brood over these questions. Often they find it as 
hard to define their difficulties as to solve them. 
Their very solitude transforms the world and God 
and their own souls into phantom clouds. Their 
very reserve, so often imposed on them by natural 
shyness or untoward circumstances, chills their own 
heart and dims their hope. They would be alone 
with the Alone, they say; yet it is their sorrow that 
they have attained it. 

The dawn rises, when they attain the communion 
of saints in communion with the Triune God. Not 
even God was ever alone as are those sad souls. In the 
Eternal Life, before nebula and space came into being, 
the Divine Life was a social one in the communion 
of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. And human souls 
were made interdependent to live in communion of 
help and loyalty. So the Catholic Life, in which 
God and human beings meet as never elsewhere, 
the communion is that of the Ever-Blessed Trinity 
with the community of the faithful. Then the Divine 
Society admits the human society to share its Eternal 
Life through Incarnate God, both God and Man. 
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mot LEGRIM OF PB PERNTPY 


IX.—The Fourth Gospel. 


DurinG the last decade of the nineteenth century, the: 
authorship, structure, and value of the Fourth Gospel 
were cardinal questions. Hardly had the century 
closed, when men who had been working in the 
material of the problem came forward, and announced 
their conviction that the Fourth Gospel was written 
by the Apostle John, and that therefore it bore direct 
testimony to the life and teaching of our Blessed Lord. 
In the year my friend resigned his Unitarian pulpit, 
the President of the Unitarian College at Oxford pub- 
lished a book rejecting Martineau’s rejection of the 
Fourth Gospel. And among the papers of my friend, 
whose phases resembled those of many studious minds 
outside the Church, I find the same question in notes, 
some of which I will select and arrange as best I 
may. 

The first is merely by way of preface. “ Criticism,” 
it runs, “ in dealing with literature, is often narrowed 
to a matter of manuscripts and authorship, till these, 
with miscellaneous references to grammar, geography, 
and history, overwhelm the student of sacred or secular 
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learning. The Lower, or Textual Criticism, however, 
has found many devoted men, who surrender almost 
everything to their zeal for ancient copies and verbal 
differences. The more attractive labour of the 
Higher, or Documentary Criticism, has won more 
notoriety, and, perhaps, more fame ; and it has never 
lacked men zealous to be named the most advanced 
students of their time, though the reputation is often 
won by daring guesses, and is only held till another 
‘man, more ingenious and less responsible, has found 
Bacon’s cryptogram in Shakespeare’s plays, or 
composed some strange fantasy as that in which 
Babylon, Jericho, Ephraim, Paseah, and many another 
Old Testament word are seen as changeling forms of 
‘Jerahmeel,’ this name itself being referred to a tribe 
of Arabs. So Macaulay’s New Zealander may be 
able to identify Paris, Disraeli, and the German army 
with the villagers of Little Peddlington, for everything 
becomes anything, when we can resolve all opposing 
evidence into myth, or forgery, or blunder.” 

“But, on the other hand,” continues the passage, 
“true Documentary Criticism, in dealing with the 
authorship and structure of books, is sensitive to every 
gleam of literary and historical evidence, and is neither 
scornful of testimony nor reliant upon its own 
imagination. The Highest, or Expository Criticism, 
benefits by the positive results of the Textual and 
Documentary ; but interpreters split the sense into its 
literal reference, its mystical or spiritual meaning, and 
its moral or ethical application, as if Criticism must 
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work by unweaving and sorting the threads of a 
complete and perfect tapestry.” 

On the back of the paper from which I have made 
my copy, there are some sentences hastily scribbled in 
pencil. “ After all,” read the words, ‘‘ what is song or 
speech but a veil woven between two souls, and 
curtaining the full mystery of the personal spirit it 
reveals? Nature, truly the garment of Deity, in that 
it clothes the Invisible for us, must be seen in its 
unity and harmony. A finite mind, dwelling on a few 
fragments only, will lose their significance, and seldom 
find more trace of the Infinite Intelligence than 
Dante’s finger-bones yield of the soul which moved 
them in writing his Vision. Therefore, an artist at his 
loom so weaves his threads that they are presented as 
one object, and full of meaning. Thus he imitates 
Nature, but it is Nature as a whole, and robing the 
Eternal. 

“Yet sometimes,” proceeds this rhapsody, “ comes 
a thought that somewhere there may be a lovelier 
veil, falling before the Holy of holies. In Semite 
shrines drooped the finest linen in symbol of purity. 
The Temple of the Jews had a veil woven with 
heaven’s blue, and with royal purple, and with scarlet, 
like the blood in human veins. In three of the Gospels 
it is said to have been rent at the Crucifixion, and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of it as the Flesh of 
the Crucified. Wonderfully have the symbol and its 
meaning furnished material for the ancient legend 
which describes Mary as weaving a new veil for the 
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Temple when the angel announced the Incarnation of 
God. And we may well question whether, in all 
creation, the Creator could find a veil more expressive 
than a human being, with his sensitiveness, his heart 
of love and sympathy, his heroic power to uphold the 
right against the wrong, his privilege to enter the 
spiritual world of thought, and all his mystic and 
unmeasured realms of soul. Two immortals converse 
through veils of human flesh, and it does not seem 
beyond the love or power of God to speak His Word 
in such a way to us.” 

There is an obvious connection between these 
sentences and the Fourth Gospel; and I will now 
select three notes on St. Justin Martyr, because that 
Saint proved attractive to my friend, and afforded him 
a starting-point for his study of the Early Church. 
‘“‘Controversies,”’ he writes, ‘‘I mean controversies be- 
tween sincere men, become selfish and therefore vulgar, 
when the opponents forget that their victory is in the 
crowning of the conquered. In military affairs, where 
strength contends with weakness, and in the moral 
world, when a good will battles with an evil one, it is 
far otherwise. But in high debate as to doctrine, there 
is no permanent triumph, except in the enlargement 
of his outlook, whose view is the narrower, and in 
endowing him with the knowledge he needs. The 
principle is as old as Justin, who wrote his first 
Defence of Christians, when Felix was prefect. of 
Alexandria, in the very middle of the second century. 
To him, both the Jewish Law and the Greek 
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Philosophy were partial revelations of the Eternal 
Word ; and to him, the Christian Religion came for 
the fulfilment of those earlier movements Godward. 
He was born nineteen centuries ago; and yet in his 
approval of Greek philosophers, so far as_ they 
gradually manifested the Divine Word, he anticipates 
one of the noblest among modern judgments on the 
development of philosophy. His interpretation of 
Jewish history by the Christ accorded with the highest 
Greek wisdom, which sought explanation, not merely 
in origin or material or movement, but in end or 
purpose. And his inability to rest without God repre- 
sents the Schoolmen’s reference of all things to God, 
their Creator and Goal.” 

My second quotation is taken from notes which 
follow immediately. ‘ It is in his Dialogue that Justin 
brings us in touch with the deepest longing of his time. 
At Ephesus one morning he was walking in the 
colonnades, when his philosopher’s gown caught the 
attention of a Jew who had fled the revolt of his 
people. So the century had run but two-and-thirty 
years ; and it was the very time when the Emperor 
Hadrian put to death Rabbi Akiba, who had imperilled 
his own structure of Rabbinical Judaism and his own 
name, the greatest in purely Jewish history since the fall 
of Jerusalem, sixty years before. For the old man had 
acknowledged Ben Kozibah as the Messiah, and named 
him Bar Kokba, Son of a Star, in reference to Balaam’s 
prophecy of a Star to arise out of Jacob.” 

“But at Ephesus,” continues this note, ‘Justin is 
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telling the phases of his own soul, before it was finally 
illumined by the Christ, in whom he recognized the 
Star, that truly fulfilled the ancient word. Having 
studied for a sufficiently long time under a Stoic, he 
found that he had gained no further knowledge of God, 
and that his master neither possessed such knowledge, 
nor regarded it as necessary. A peripatetic, to whom 
he then went, was very clever in his own opinion, but 
more intent upon a stipend than became a philosopher. 
A very famous man, who professed himself a follower 
of Pythagoras, and meditated much upon wisdom, 
seemed of great promise as a teacher ; but approaching 
him, Justin was met by inquiries as to previous studies 
in music, astronomy, and geometry. Though these were 
held essential, as withdrawing the soul from things of 
sense, and fitting it to attain happiness in the vision: of 
the Beautiful and the Good, Justin, thirsting for God 
and unable to endure delay, turned to a Platonist, who 
taught him to contemplate the Eternal Ideas, patterns 
of all created things, and to hope for the aim of Plato’s 
philosophy, the Vision of God. Then one day, as he 
sought a lonely place near the sea, there met him an 
old man, gentle and venerable, who, with clearness and 
certainty, spoke of the soul’s nature, its life, and its 
power to perceive the Divine. Announcing the witness 
of the prophets, he urged Justin to pray that before 
all things the gates of light might be opened for him 
also, since no one could see or understand these things, 
except intelligence were given him by God and his 
Christ. Justin never saw the old man again; but 
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his own soul was set on fire, and was now filled with 
love for the prophets and the friends of Christ.” 

For my third extract in reference to St, Justin 
Martyr, I have selected a note enumerating traces of 
the Fourth Gospel in his writings. ‘Were two or 
three of these expressions,” it argues, ‘found in 
Justin, the coincidences might be due to the fashion of 
the hour, or to philosophy, Stoic or Alexandrian; but 
the instances are too numerous and concrete. Jesus 
Christ, alone and in a peculiar way, is declared to be 
God’s Word, His Firstborn, and His power. He is 
the Word, the Son; and the Word is the Firstborn 
of God, and is God. In those days of the Roman 
Empire, and from a Virgin, he became Man according 
to the Father’s will, and for the salvation of those who 
believe Him. He was with the Father ; and by means 
of Him, the Word, as both Moses and Plato had said, 
God made the World, the cosmic order. He is the 
Word who became Man, according as He was made 
Flesh. And He was the Only-begotten to the Father 
of the universe, for He was born of Him ina peculiar 
manner, and afterwards became Man through the 
Virgin, as they had learned from the Memoirs. And 
from the Apostles they had also learned the manner 
of baptism and that connection between it and the new 
birth which we find in the Fourth Gospel. In 
describing the rite Justin quotes words which the 
Fourth Gospel alone records, for he declares that 
Christ said ‘unless you are born again, you shall not 
enter into the kingdom of the Heavens’ ; and yet it is 
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manifest to all, adds Justin, ‘that it is impossible for 
those who have been once born to enter into the 
wombs of those who have borne them.” 

I would now add two notes, which are evidently 
intended to illustrate the view of men who were famous 
in that year, 132. But the form in which I find the 
statements is so rough that I hardly know how to 
proceed. Perhaps it will be sufficient to say, the first 
points out that the Fourth Gospel was then recognized 
by Basileides, a Syrian, who was teaching a medley of 
fanciful doctrine at Alexandria, and quotes explicitly 
from the Gospels when he appeals to the words, “ He 
was the gennine Light, which lightens every man 
coming into the world.” The second note is in still 
greater confusion, but it speaks of Papias, who in that 
very year was Bishop of Hierapolis, not a hundred 
miles east of the Ephesian colonnades, where Justin 
was speaking of the Word made Flesh. Papias was 
then writing his Exposition of the Lord’s Oracles, which 
would seem to mean a commentary on the Gospels, 
for the “Oracles” cannot be explained as simply dis- 
courses or sayings ; and Paul applies the word to the 
older Scriptures, when he says the Jews were entrusted 
with the oracles of God. In his work, the aged bishop 
undertook to record what he had once learned well 
from such elders as taught the truth and related the 
commandments given from the Lord to the Faith, and 
coming from the Truth itself. Eusebius, the Church 
historian, tells us that Papias was a hearer of John and 
a companion of Polycarp; and Polycarp’s disciple, 
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Irenzus, preserves a passage of which Papias is held 
to be the author, and in which the words, “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions,” are quoted from 
the Fourth Gospel. 

My friend’s notes return to Ephesus, and passing by 
St. Justin Martyr, move toward Smyrna, not forty miles 
to the north, where they find St. John’s venerable 
disciple, St. Polycarp, and St. Irenzus, then a lad. 
“In later days,” I read, “Irenzus will record that 
Polycarp had been a disciple of the Apostles, and con- 
versed with many who had seen the Christ, and that 
the Apostles had appointed him Bishop in Asia, in the 
church in Smyrna. Irenzus will also tell how Polycarp 
would repeat his conversation with John and others, 
who had seen their Lord, and how he would relate 
their Lord’s miracles and teaching, all in full agreement 
with the tradition of the Church. Polycarp’s Christian 
experience had been long, and in this year of Justin’s 
conversation he had, to employ the style of his martyr 
speech at a later time before Quadratus, served Christ 
for three-and-sixty years, that is, ever since the fall of 
Jerusalem. In his Letter to the Philippians we detect 
a reminiscence of the promise in the Fourth Gospel, 
that every one who sees the Son, and believes on Him, 
will have eternal life, and be raised up at the last day. 
The Letter contains a parallel sentence, referring to a 
promise that the Christ will raise us from among dead 
men, and that we shall reign with Him, if we live 
worthily of Him, if we believe. It declares also that 
he who has charity is far from all sin, and, quoting 
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John’s First Epistle, proclaims as Antichrist every one 
who does not confess that Jesus Christ has come in 
flesh, and condemns as from the devil whoever does 
not confess the testimony of the Cross. The Letter 
was commended by Irenzeus, quoted by Eusebius, and, 
according to Jerome, read publicly in the Asiatic 
churches. It was written to the Church of Philippi, 
when Ignatius had passed through that place on his 
way to Rome for martyrdom, having been condemned 
at Antioch by Trajan in the one hundred and fifteenth 
year of our era.” 

There follow some arguments to vindicate the date 
of the martyrdom and the value of the seven letters, 
written by St. Ignatius during that pilgrimage to Rome. 
It is acknowledged that Eusebius and St. Jerome place 
the event about eight years earlier. But my friend did 
not feel justified in accepting their testimony, for the 
early tradition represents Trajan as conducting the 
trial in Antioch. The Emperor did not reach the East 
till a few months before the terrible earthquake in the 
beginning of the year 115. His own life was hardly 
spared ; the summit of the mountain seemed to tremble 
over the city, while the heathen were filled with that 
desire of expiation which often involved Christian 
martyrdoms. The ancient account of Ignatius’s trial 
describes the scene before Trajan, of whom it says he 
was then at Antioch, and hastening against Armenia 
and the Parthians. But it begins with a reference to 
Trajan’s ninth year and the triumph then celebrated 
over Scythians and Dacians, On the surface, it does 
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seem as if the account included the martyrdom among 
the events of the year 106, but it may be the author 
did not need to express the lapse of time between the 
general persecution threatened at that period, and the 
particular condemnation of Ignatius nine years later. 
The notes then proceed to illustrate the unity, 
uniform texture, and authorship of the seven Ignatian 
letters named by Eusebius. Having discussed St. 
Polycarp’s reference to certain of these, my friend 
wrote: “In that year, 115, and from Smyrna, where 
he met the gentle Polycarp, the impulsive Ignatius sent 
letters to four Churches. To the Magnesians, he 
declared there is one God, who has manifested Himself 
by means of Jesus Christ, His Son, who is His Eternal 
Word. To the Trallians, he spoke vehemently of Jesus 
Christ, who was also truly raised from dead men, His 
Father having raised Him,—His Father, who will also in 
like manner raise us, who believe Him, in Christ Jesus, 
apart from whom we have not the genuine life. He 
tells the Ephesians of God in Man, genuine life in 
death ; and there is some manuscript authority for 
reading the former phrase not as ‘God in Man,’ but as 
‘God become in Flesh.’ To the Romans he expressed 
a wish for the Bread of God, which is the Flesh of the 
Christ, who was of David’s seed ; and he wished for 
drink, His Blood, which is Incorruptible Love. As he 
travelled from Smyrna to Rome, where he hoped to 
be proved Christ’s wheat between the wild beasts’ teeth, 
he touched at Alexandria Troas, where he wrote to 
the Philippians, the Smyrnzans, and Polycarp. To 
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the first of these he not only speaks of the Spirit, who 
knows whence he comes, and whither he goes, but 
he also says, ‘ Holy is the Word, the Son of the Father, 
by means of whom the Father has made all things, and 
provides for the whole. He is the Way, leading to the 
Father, the Rock, the Hedge, the Key, the Shepherd, 
the Victim, the Door of Knowledge by which entered 
Abraham,’ and many others. These expressions and 
others-indicate an acceptance of the Fourth Gospel by 
him, who: witnessed for his Lord in the very presence 
of Trajan.’ 

“The name of Trajan,” reads the next note, “ con- 
nects us at once with the Apostle John, for Irenzeus 
learned from John’s disciple, Polycarp, that John, the 
Lord’s disciple, who leaned back on His breast, 
delivered the Gospel, when he was living at Ephesus, 
and that he remained there till the times of Trajan. 
Therefore, we have found the authority of the Fourth 
Gospel to be assumed in so many early quotations and 
references. And the authorship is fully witnessed by 
Irenzeus, who was the disciple of Polycarp, the disciple 
of John.” 

From papers, which are apparently intended for a 
sermon on the Gospel itself, I select two, though their 
style is somewhat rhetorical. One of them is intended 
to picture the length of time over which St. John’s 
memory could travel. ‘‘ We stand then,” it reads, “in 
Ephesus, at the end of the first century ; and we can 
look back with the Apostle over that long life of his. 
Right well he could remember the Crucifixion. Accord- 
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ing to his: ‘recollection, that Friday was the fourteenth 
of the month ; so it must have been the thirtieth year 
of our reckoning. And he could remember the Fall of 
Jerusalem in the year 70. We might realize the length 
of time, at least to some extent, if to-day, at the close 
of the nineteenth century, we went to Leo XIII, now 
an old man of ninety years, and heard him describe the 
Revolution cloud in 1830, when he was twenty years 
of age, and the Fall of Rome in 1870, when he was 
sixty.” - 

The other paper is an attempt to picture the delivery 
of the Gospel, and it begins with a quotation from the 
prologue, which St. Jerome wrote for his Commentary 
on St. Matthew. “John,” it reads, “the Apostle and 
Evangelist, who alone leaned upon his Lord’s breast, 
and alone merited to hear those words from the Cross, 
‘Behold thy Mother,’ was battling in Asia with men, 
who said that the Christ had only taken phantom flesh. 
At the request of Bishops and Legates from many 
churches, and after fasting, he, steeped in revelation, 
broke forth into that preface, which came from Heaven. 
Ever have those words, with which the Gospel opens, 
been a wonder to the devout and thoughtful, and we 
can understand the readiness with which primacy has 
been accorded the whole volume. Origen was com- 
menting on it before he left Alexandria in 231, just a 
century after Justin’s conversation in Ephesus. He 
confessed himself emboldened to proclaim the Gospels 
as the first-fruit of all writings, and that according to 
John as the first-fruit of the Gospels ; but no one, he 
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said, could understand it who had not leaned back 
upon the breast of Jesus, and received Mary from 
Jesus, that she might become a mother to him also.” 
After a few lines, the manuscript continues : “ Sur- 
rounded by his friends, John dictates his testimony, 
that Jesus is the Son of God, and that eternal life is 
theirs who believe in Him. But it is difficult to make 
this clear, for he must employ language long bent to 
other purposes. It may mislead to speak of God’s Son 
to heathen Ephesians, who would only recall many an 
unholy passion in the fables about their gods. And on 
the wall that ran around the Temple of Artemis to 
mark the limit of sanctuary for criminals, the Apostle 
must have seen some of those inscriptions which had 
been standing there a hundred years, and in which we 
can to-day read of ‘ Autocrat Cesar Augustus, Son of 
God.’ It is true the expression ‘Son of God’ in the 
inscriptions of Ephesus, as in that which St. Paul must 
have seen at Tarsus, meant nothing more than a ‘ son 
of a divine person,’ and referred to the Emperor’s kin- 
ship with the deified Julius. St. John can distinguish 
his own use of the title by adding the article to each 
word, so that his phrase shall mean ‘ the very son of 
the very God.’ But the universe, too, was God’s Son 
to many, whose philosophy would certainly have been 
known among the Ephesians. Therefore, the Apostle 
will employ another expression, the highest of philo- 
sophical titles ; and he will speak of God’s Word. But 
in this there is a two-fold difficulty, for the name has 
been given already to a pagan god, Hermes, the gods’ 
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messenger, now serving to unite the objects ot Greek 
worship with the Universal Reason, expounded by 
Heracleitus in this same Ephesus six centuries ago. 
On the other hand, the Jews employ the name to 
express the agency of God, His Angel or Representa- 
tive, the Mediator between God and men. Yet to 
them it would hardly convey all that is meant by Son- 
ship. So, to make the truth clear to Jew and Gentile 
and those false Christians who deny the Veil to have 
been a real, human Body, the Apostle needs more than 
one term, and he must speak of the Word, the Son, the 
Only-begotten, the Light, the Life, the Word become 
Flesh.” 

I now omit some sentences as to the Memra, or the 
Word, the Angelic Creator and Mediator, whom the 
Jews of Palestine and Babylon said Moses had seen in 
the burning bush, and whom they substituted for the 
Eternal wherever the Hebrew Bible attributed human 
actions to God. And we need not enter upon the 
discussion of the difference between the Memra and 
the Logos, or the Word, the Universal Reason, or 
the Universal Order, or the World of Ideas, or the 
Divine Energy, as variously conceived in the specula- 
tions of Athens and Alexandria. Then resuming our 
quotation, we follow these sentences : “ Delicate 
feeling and sublime passion are in evidence through 
the whole of this Gospel. When it tells how the 
Master crossed the Kedron with His disciples, and 
entered the garden, which He had often visited with 
His disciples, the Greek word for ‘ with’ is changed to 
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imply the closer communion in their sorrow. Then, in 
telling of the empty tomb, the author, still veiling his 
own name and speaking of himself as the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, changes the Greek word for ‘ loved,’ 
that he may indicate the more heartfelt affection. And 
in the very beginning of the volume, when he is 
speaking in the form of Hebrew poetry, he would utter 
the three parallels : 


And the Word became Flesh ; 
And among us tabernacled He, 
Full of grace and truth. 


But before he has delivered the third line, he interjects 
the couplet, relating his own vision of the glory mani- 
fested by the Only Son, who had been sent from the 
Father. 


And we beheld His glory, 
Glory, as of Solebegotten from Father. 


I would add some of the notes upon the opening 
lines of the Gospel, and I will condense and arrange 
them as well as I can, though they are disordered and 
almost illegible. -The text is translated in parallels, 
like Hebrew poetry, and each couplet is embodied in 
the explanation, the whole being probably the rough 
outline of a sermon. 

“ The language of these opening verses,’’ wrote my 
friend, ‘is so simple, that we may easily fail to 
perceive their fulness of meaning. 


IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD 
AND THE WORD WAS WITH GOD. 
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The phrase ‘ in the beginning ’ corresponds to the first 
word of Genesis, and the ‘ Word’ is not that on the lips 
but in the mind, the expression of God’s thought. But 
there are two small words which may escape us. 
‘Was’ is in contrast with ‘became’ or ‘ came into 
being,’ and means ‘ existed,’ really and permanently, 
not in transient appearance, and its form requires that 
it should be translated, ‘ was existing.’ ‘ With’ implies 
also ‘ direction towards,’ and seems to involve the idea 
of communion, since the Word is a person, being also 
the Son. The two lines may therefore be rendered, 


In the beginning, the Word was existing : 
And the Word was in communion with God. 


Then, when creatures began to be, and when time 
began with them, the Word was existing, and com- 
muning with God. Thus language is compelled to 
suggest what is beyond its power to utter, the relation 
of eternity and time. But the Word is eternal, for 
here we have not to deal with some vain speculation, 
which assumes all conscious beings, as well as all un- 
conscious, to have arisen from some unconscious form. 
An unconscious thing could no more produce conscious 
beings, than silence of itself could develop speech, but 
the Eternal Word is the eternal expression of God’s 
Eternal Consciousness. And now, the second couplet 
seems to repeat the first, for it runs, 


AND THE WORD WAS GOD : 
HE WAS IN THE BEGINNING WITH GOD. 


And when it is said that the Word was God, the Greek 
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does not mean divine only, for that would be expressed 
by a different word. It means God ; and the sentence 
is in the same form as one occurring in the second 
chapter of the Epistle to the Philippians, where the true 
Greek text of the thirteenth verse tells us that He who 
works in us is God. No one has questioned the full 
meaning of the word ‘ God’ in this statement by St. 
Paul. So to the eternal self-existence of the Word, 
His communion with God, and His personal distinct- 
ness, St. John adds the declaration of His nature, that 
He was God; and later, there will be added the con- 
trast, that He became Flesh. As yet, however, we 
stand before the Holy of holies, but without power to 
see what glory fills the place. To reveal the splendour, - 
there must first fall the Veil of Nature—Nature that is 
born and dies. It is the Universe, that becomes, comes 
into being, not the true Word, and in reality, only the 
raiment woven by God’s Word, by God the Word. 
Therefore, the third couplet describes His Creation and 
the dependence of every creature on Him. 

ALL THINGS BECAME BY MEANS OF HIM : 

AND APART FROM Him, NOT EVEN ONE THING BECAME. 
As the Godhead was manifested by the Word, the 
Word was manifested by the Universe. Not a motion- 
less veil is this glorious array, but ceaseless in its move- 
ments, every one of which witnesses to rational govern- 
ance and the presence of the Word. His sustaining 
power holds it in being and harmony ; and therefore, 
the poem, that passed from the Eternal to the Created, 
passes now from Creation to History. 
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WHAT HAS BECOME Is LIFE IN HIM : 
AND THE LIFE WAS THE LIGHT OF MEN. 


) 


Some read the first line with ‘ was’ instead of ‘ is,’ . 
translating it, 


What has become was Life in Him ; 


but the evidence of the Sinaitic, earliest of our Greek 
manuscripts, the Vercelli, Veronese and Palatine, 
earliest of our Old Latin manuscripts, and the Brucian 
Coptic, as well as Cureton’s Syriac manuscript, perhaps 
representing the earliest of all the versions, is not to be 
hastily rejected, especially as the word ‘is’ may easily 
have been supplanted by ‘ was,’ which is the connect- 
ing word in the previous verses and in the following 
line. And some, uniting the phrase, ‘what has 
become,’ with the previous couplet, read the first 
line as 
In Him was Life, 


contrary to the testimony of early writers like Origen 
and the Alexandrian Clement. It may be, this couplet, 
properly read and understood, refers to the Ideas in 
God’s Eternal Mind, even as John, in his Patmos vision, 
heard of the ‘ Lamb, slain from the world’s foundation.’ 
And though finite language must here seem to express 
but paradox, and to be in contradiction with itself, yet 
we may try to stammer our thought by saying that all 
things existed as Ideas in the Word, who was their 
Life. But the sentence has a present reference, for we 
are looking upon the veil of History. The 30th chapter 
of Deuteronomy records the declaration of Moses, that 
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the Eternal our God is our Life ; and the 36th of the 
Hebrew Psalms tells of men’s hope and joy in God, 
saying, ' 

For with Thee is the Fountain of Life : 

In Thy Light, we shall see Light. 


And thus we pass from the sense, in which the natural 
world reveals God to men, to that sense, in which the 
Life and Light are made known by the supernatural 
revelation of the Word. Eternity, Creation, and 
History have led to this ; and now the poem reaches 
the Incarnation of the Word, and the battle between 
Light and Darkness, so fully portrayed in this Gospel. 
AND THE LIGHT SHINES IN THE DARKNESS : 
AND THE DARKNESS DID NOT OVERCOME IT. 

As we read the book under the guidance of these 
words, we realize the truth uttered by Clement of 
Alexandria about a century after the publication of the 
Gospel. He declared-it to be the tradition of the 
elders from the beginning, that John, last of all, per- 
ceiving the bodily matters had been shown in the 
Gospels, and being urged by his friends, and divinely 
borne by the Spirit, made a spiritual Gospel. It is well 
said ; and in the pages of this volume, we see a lovelier 
veil than Creation or History, could afford, for it is 
the Veil of Flesh, bedewed with tears at the grave of 
Lazarus, and died with blood on Calvary,” 


X.—The Fever of Youth. 


In a Catholic magazine, my friend published a paper 
to indicate some phases in the history of many a 
convert. It helped me to realize the difference 
between a young life, lived within the shelter of the 
Church and in the sunlight of the Faith, and one born 
among the waves that surge beyond the Petrine Rock. 
And as it illustrates one moment at least in his own 
pilgrimage, I propose to copy it now. 

“ Yesterday, as I was reading a letter from a lad to 
one who had been his master, there rose before me 
the strange antithesis of youth, its irritating self-asser- 
tion and its beautiful loyalty. Not that these were 
openly expressed in the letter, for it is also of youth to 
shrink from plain speech in revealing either its need 
of sympathy or its eagerness for self-devotion. For a 
moment, there seemed to be a strange medley in my 
memory. One of the Hebrew Psalms, Plato’s Republic, 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and the Confessions 
of St. Augustine appeared confused with one of the 
Penitential Lyrics which reveal the soul of ancient 
Babylon. 

“The matter grew clearer as there unfolded itself in 


its inner meaning the story of yotith, born outside the 
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Catholic sphere, and devoting itself to wild activities, 
in order to still those faculties which find their 
peaceful exercise in the service of God, and there 
alone. The tale ran on, and showed the youthful 
heart and mind glowing with the happiness of the 
convert, till its morning gladness was veiled in sudden 
eclipse. This, the well-known ‘convert’s desola- 
tion,’ full of pain for many, and of peril for some, 
passed at length, and left the soul alone with God and 
His saints. 

‘“'When the whole tale was told, the unmeasured 
words of the lad’s unripe and unconverted lips lost 
much of their repulsiveness, for his absurd and 
boastful utterances were found to be far from positive 
assertions, and indeed to be little more than questions, 
which he had flung to plumb the unknown deeps of 
the world around him. Sometimes, they were solilo- 
quies, in which he sought to probe the world within 
him, to gauge its mysteries, and define its struggle. 

‘But the trouble is manifold, and in many stages, 
as the Psalm, the Republic, the Epistle, the Confessions, 
and the Lyric disclose ; for the differences between 
these are not to be explained only by reference to the 
difference of authorship. It is true the writers all 
show that sense of guilt, which so irritated Whitman 
as to turn him towards the dumb animals, unable to 
vex him by bewailing their sins. But the crises in the 
soul, which the works represented, are distinct ; though 
all may be known by one who has become a Catholic 
in the time of his full manhood. 
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“To the confessor, a study of the subject is im- 
portant, for his penitent may be a convert to whom 
the confessional is often a means of spiritual direction 
as well as the tribunal of penance. And in many a 
case, there is more often a craving for a little sympathy 
with spiritual struggles than a need of Liguorian keen- 
ness or Thomist learning. Yet those very struggles 
and, still more, the manner in which they are expressed, 
will suggest heresy and, perhaps, apostasy, if the priest 
has never known a similar experience. 

“ Still stranger to the submissive mind, and more 
difficult to calm, are those storms, which overwhelm 
youth’s reverence for established custom. Polus, 
drawn so finely by Plato, is a figure-for each new 
generation. The young man, indeed, was a picture 
of young Athens, then awaking to question the ancient 
principles of conduct, and passing from routine and 
settled forms to a turmoil of individual opinions and 
irresponsibility. And our own young friends, whose 
fluent omniscience and obtrusive manners often compel 
us to silence, are such symbols as the old world found 
in Athenian Sophists, the medieval in German Pro- 
testants, and tke modern in French Atheists. 

“The necktie of vivid hue, the newspaper of 
emphatic speech, and the watchwords of capacious 
vagueness, are only signs that the youth, so far from 
understanding the needs of his time more fully than his 
elders, has not yet discovered the nature of the world 
in which he lives. Those institutions which provoke 
his scorn, even his grammars, Which he regards with 
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consciousness of larger wisdom, and the store of know- 
ledge in the very language he speaks so imperfectly, 
are really the products of many men, co-operating in~ 
many ages and in many lands to fulfil the life of 
reason. 

“ But it may be that many a brilliant youth would 
not have belied its promise, and many an early faith 
would not have withered, had there been some one near 
who could have understood and explained with the 
sympathy born of his own youth’s fitful fever. The 
difficulty in this instance does not arise from an effort 
to live the supernatural life of faith, but belongs to the 
natural order. The yeung man, like Wordsworth, is 
moving in worlds not realized ; and feeling life itself 
an unintelligible mystery, he wanders without star or 
pilot. 

“Tt is not knowledge that will heal the soul of 
the youth becoming conscious of himself and of the 
world. Nor is it knowledge that will soothe the 
convert, when he enters upon the visible darkness that 
may meet him just within the threshold of the Church. 
In both cases the soul has its own armour, for loyalty 
to a noble aim will guard it from the confusions of 
the time, and loyalty to God and the Virgin Mother of 
God will fill if with more gladness than it knew when 
it first became one with the people of God. 

“ Instinctively, the soul seems to recognize some 
shadow of this, for Polus declares allegiance to a 
Sophist rhetorician, and St. Augustine finds his comfort 
in his mother. The peace is not final, nor even real. 
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The Sophist ferment was but an episode in the life of 
Athens ; and while it lasted, it expressed, but could not 
calm, the soul’s disquiet. St. Augustine’s rest in the 
words of St. Monica could not outlive her departure. 
But in this he was fortunate, that her farewell pointed 
to the secret of peace. Indeed, it may be that the 
desolation and darkness which, for a time, parch and 
cloud the soul of many a convert, are given in the 
mercy of God to let the heart feel its own helplessness, 
and to detach it from the beauty of the Catholic life, 
that it may rest in God and God alone. 

“In the tenth book of St. Augustine’s Confessions, 
we can find traces of that experience ; and it would 
seem he trod the path so many converts tread. At 
first, there is an intellectual calm, so still that the soul 
wonders where its difficulties have fled. There is 
satisfaction in the harmony of the faith ; and there is 
illumination of philosophy’s highways by the Revela- 
tion now dawning on the mind. Then, when the 
intellect is at peace, a flood of horror suddenly sweeps 
over its world. It is the flesh, the baser passions, the 
brute in man, come to struggle for mastery. And the 
convert wenders how this can be allowed by God. 

“But there is in this, the crowning of the path 
Polus has only begun. That lad questions the world 
in his own name. It is another and a loftier argument 
when Antigone questions the State in the name of 
Eternal Law. And it will be still more prophetic of 
final issues, when the soul questions itself in the name 
of God. Then will spring up the consciousness of sin ; 
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but that bitterness will become a fount of sweetness. 
There was one man, who was asked in his old age, how 
he had been able’ to work so for God ; and he 
answered that God had given him a deep sense of sin. 

‘‘ None the less, the price of the experience is that 
which most repels the heart of youth. Loneliness, the 
most complete and drear, is his who has closed his 
ears a moment to the voice of the world, and. for 
whom God and his own soul are veiled in cloud. To 
be patient then is beyond youthful powers, for the 
-minds of young men, especially in Western lands, are 
so little disciplined that they can hardly sit still and 
think. If they make the effort, it is generally with the 
aid of a narcotic. 

“ But from without may come the impulse which 
compels him take the first step from Polus to Augustine. 
It may be he is held down by sickness, or feels in some 
dim way that a pain or grief is the penalty of an offence 
against the Almighty. Yet God is no longer known to 
him as in childhood ; and because he has not yet 
known the less imaginative and more intelligent faith of 
manhood, he calls himself an Agnostic, and regards his 
darkness as a creed. Unlike the Athenians, he builds 
no altar to the Unknown ; but like the Babylonians, he 

cries at times to the God he cannot name. 

““ Sometimes, the older and more tranquil mind, that 
has never known, or has forgotten, the hectic of youth, 
is surprised to hear the young Agnostic speak of God. 
But the lad’s heart is full of contradictions, none more 
sure of it than he himself. And the riper mind would 
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not be so troubled by utterances, which seem to verge 
on blasphemy, were it considered how changeable are 
the young man’s moods, and how rudimentary his 
ideas of the Supreme. He thinks of God, now as 
taking vengeance for that which has been committed 
against Him unconsciously, now as pitiful and hearing 
prayer. 

‘Such were the thoughts and feelings the Babylonian 
expressed in this lyric :— 

I do not know what faults I have committed. 

The Lord has looked on me in His heart’s anger : 
God has visited me in His heart’s rage. 

I seek help ; but none takes’ my hand : 

I weep, and find no one near me. 

I cry out, and none hears me ; 

Sad, lying on the ground, without raising my eyes, 
I groan, and turn to my pitiful God. 

“No doubt it tends to irritate us, when the youth 
ceases to bewail his ills in secret, and avenges himself 
by condemning heaven and earth. At this time, it is 
often nothing more than some flippant remark of a 
newspaper reviewer by which he justifies his dismissal 
of a poet from the Court of the Immortals. But this 
disrespect, which he extends to the legislature and his 
own sisters, is little more than an expression of his 
soul’s misery. And much of the annoyance we feel in 
his neighbourhood may be caused by unwelcome 
remembrances of what we said and did in days when 
we were as miserable and as foolish as he. 

“Tt is well God’s pity reaches beyond ours. In 
some way, by different ways with different souls, God 
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touches the lad. Not merely a new ideal, of which he 
may dream, but a new life becomes known to him. 
Like Browning, he will cry that he is singled out by 
God, and that no sin may touch him; and like Words- 
worth, he will feel himself a dedicated spirit, else 
sinning greatly. But if he cannot express himself in 
verse, he may join an obscure political party or a new 
religious sect, in eagerness to fulfil an undefined 
mission, and with a desire, as he assures us, to leave 
the world better than he found it. 

‘Now he moves in an atmosphere charged with 
excitement, and healing neither soul nor body. In 
some cases, the nervous system is shattered by the pro- 
longed tension. In others, there is a sudden and utter 
collapse of self-control ; and then the imagination is 
seared by evil. But sometimes a gentler and lovelier 
mood succeeds. However, his revolutionary period, 
which has made his relatives distrustful of him, has 
made him still more distrustful of himself. 

“It is for him the parting of the ways. He can, 
and he may, hereafter wander through life aimless and 
pessimist and become one of those whose religion 
consists in imitating the more mournful office of the 
Recording Angel. But he can, and he may, condemn 
his own rebellion ; and craving for the life that touched 
his life, he may repeat the plea of the Hebrew 
Psalmist, who sang his own soul out to God’s face 
when he chanted these words :— 


Veil Thy face from my sins : 
And blot out all my iniquities, 
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Create a clean heart for me, O God : 
And renew an upright spirit within me. 


Do not cast me away from Thy Face : 
And do not take Thy Holy Spirit from me. 


“The lad has not found peace, but war, more war. 
Once, he warred with the world, and then with God. 
Now he is at war with himself. His discomfort, while 
he harboured contradictions in his soul is a trifle com- 
pared with his anguish now, when his very life seems 
torn in two. Some have attempted to voice such a 
soul in its sorrows and aspirations, but none has made 
it speak more briefly or in a clearer light than Paul the 
Apostle has done. 

“Well indeed must the saint have known the un- 
happy condition, for in the seventh chapter of his 
Epistle to the Romans he makes the sufferer unfold 
himself. He does not know at what he is working, for 
he does not do what he wills to do, but produces what 
he hates. He does not produce what good he wills, 
but does that evil he does not will. He finds then 
the law that evil is present with him, when he wills to 
produce what is noble. He is pleased with God’s law 
according to the interior man, that is, in his inner 
being. But in his members, he sees another law 
warring against the law of his intelligence, against the 
principle of his conscience, and making him a captive 
in sin’s law, which is in his members. 

“Occupied with himself, the lad may become 
morbid, and waste much ink and paper in diaries and 
autobiographies. He may study the Rabbinic doctrine 
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of a good and a bad impulse in the soul of man; and 
he may mouth Hamlet’s soliloquies, or monotone 
Tennyson’s Two Voices. He may write a psychological 
novel, and charm himself with a psychological analysis 
of himself ; but the novel and the analysis will have 
nothing in common with psychology, except indeed 
that they are based on introspection. He will have no 
leisure to think of others, except as spectators of his 
own drama. And he will expect his friends, and 
especially his elders, to look on him with the same 
interest with which all Europe, according to Arnold, 
regarded Byron, when he displayed the pageant of his 
bleeding heart. 

“In pity to the lad, and perhaps to our own youth, 
we must remember that he is still living on the plane 
of the natural world. The sacramental life of God’s 
kingdom and its peace lie beyond his vision. But 
when his limitations become dimly visible to him, his 
longing, if it could become articulate, would find its 
expression in such words as St. Paul’s, when he 
declared himself miserable, and asked who would 
deliver him from this Death’s own body. Sin and 
Sin’s murder of his soul are real enough now. 

‘It is easy to tell him of peace in the Faith. But 
it is only the inexperienced would expect him to 
seize it at once. Not seldom, already, has he been 
disappointed. He has lived earnestly, for, like Brown- 
ing, he is made up of the intensest life ; and yet he is 
still homeless in the world of thought and in the world 
of action. Of the Faith itself, he knows little ; and of 
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that little, the greater part has flowed through 
poisoned channels. 

“Argument and the proud passions of argument 
have fed upon his life. Could he express his need in 
simple words, he would say he wanted the peace that 
God, and God alone, can give. Two young women 
went in such a state to meetanun. Afterwards, they 
were asked the result. They hesitated, spoke of their 
difficulties, and hinted that they did not like the nun 
as instructress. But they consented to meet another 
nun, a woman of wonderful gentleness ; and on their 
return they said they would be instructed by her. 
Questioned as to what she had said, they answered 
that she had told them she was not clever, and could 
not answer difficult questions, but she would show 
them the convent grounds. Both were received into 
the Church, and one of them has since become a 
nun. 

“On the day of his reception, our lad first learns 
true calm of soul. There is no eagerness to wave a 
flag, or shout a war cry. He feels the rock beneath 
his feet. He kneels before the Blessed Sacrament, 
and wonders if he is really the same person who 
alternated between excitement and despair. At the 
Holy Mass, there are times when he forgets the world 
and himself, and simply rests, both mind and heart 
at peace. 

“In a deeper and fuller sense than Carlyle intended, 
he has passed from the Everlasting No of disbelief to 
the Everlasting Yea of faith. His peace of mind is 
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the more assured, because he has sounded the deeps 
of the matter at issue. Those who have become 
converts because the Church was found superior to 
their sect, may be troubled when they are called to 
their ranks in the war between the Catholic Faith 
and the foes of Revealed Religion. And two such 
young men abandoned their duties, candidly telling 
the priest that when they left the High Anglicans to 
become Catholics, they had never faced the real ques- 
tion, Rome or Nothing. 

“ But our lad’s trials are not over. As our Lord 
was driven from the scene of His Baptism to the 
wilderness of the Temptation, the newborn soul may 
be swept away to meet a darkness more dense than 
any he has known. And, perhaps, it will be well for 
him if all men fail him. His trial will be the briefer. 
The sooner he will learn that God will have him 
rest, not on the beauty of the Catholic life, nor on the 
leadership of famous men, but on Him alone, whose 
Sacred Heart is beating for him here upon this 
Altar, and yonder on the Throne of God.” 
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A PILGRIM OF ETERNITY 


XI.—The Great Passional. 


THERE is a sameness in the English houses which 
shelter clerks and working people, when they are 
getting on well. We meet two or three steps; then, 
the narrow hall and, on one side, the best room, with 
needlework, oleographs, and albums. A step or two 
further, and on the same side, there is a sharp corner, 
where the wall recedes a little to make room for the 
staircase on our other hand. In the wall beyond the 
corner, a moment’s fumbling will find the door-handle 
of a little room for;visitors and meals ; and beyond it 
steams the kitchen. But the little fellow I wanted to 
see lived overhead; so I had to climb the steep 
creaking staircase. As I went up, the poor widow told 
me she had let her front rooms to a couple who were 
only just married, so they would not often quarrel, and 
they would not mind it very much if the children did 
make a little noise ; but the young woman was giving 
herself airs and graces, and not taking care of the 
furniture though it was on the hire system. The back 
apartment upstairs served the widow and her children 
for bedroom, the tiny room over the kitchen being 
given to the little consumptive in honour of his illness, 
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Lionel was very cheerful, said his mother, opening 
the door as I went into his room, The bed was placed 
near the window; so he could get a glimpse of the 
trampled cabbages in the garden, and see the trim 
potato plants next door; and sometimes he could nod 
back to the neighbour and his wife, when they came 
out to lean over the fence, and to gossip with the 
family on the other side of them. The little fellow was 
now lying back, quite tired ; but when he saw his 
mother, his face brightened ; and turning to me, he 
said, ‘Thank you. It isa beautiful day. Would you 
please tell mother not to bother about me,” and in 
quite the grand manner he waved his thin white hand. 
His mother looked at him with a smile on her lips and 
tears in her eyes. 

When she had gone, I said he looked very tired. 
He told me he had been thinking. One afternoon, at 
the Unitarian Sunday School, their minister had spoken 
of the way every one could change his life into a poem, 
and make each day a beautiful line in it. He, poor 
boy, had been counting, and found he had lived more 
than five thousand days. When he was well again, 
added he, brightening under the consumptive’s illusion, 
he would try to make his days beautiful; and he 
looked towards a vase of faded grasses and a grocer’s 
coloured almanac, his mother’s gifts. As my friend, 
his minister, had suggested the visit, I felt I could act 
freely ; and I gave the lad a little print of the Sistine 
Madonna. “It is beautiful,” he said, “yes; every- 
thing is beautiful ; and sometimes I watch the clouds 
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and the leaves, and wonder why they are so_beau- 
tiful.” 

Then I acted somewhat on impulse, and gave hima 
card of the Sacred Heart. “I don’t quite know what 
it means,” he said, “ but I know what the Cross is ; 
and I suppose the flame stands for love.” I promised 
to call again soon. As I went out, the stairs were 
transformed ; the hall seemed enlarged ; and every- 
thing had changed as in a fairy tale. 

As the good woman opened the door, she stood in 
the way, to enjoy the one luxury of her life, a little 
gossip. She said that sometimes, instead of Sunday 
school, the children had an afternoon service for 
themselves, when they were expected to behave just 
like grown people; and her own would cry if she 
kept them at home. They were quite old-fashioned 
since they went to that place. She herself could not 
understand all that was said ; and sometimes, when 
she was at her Monday washing, she would think over 
the sermon and wonder what it meant. But it seemed 
to make things brighter. 

She had managed to go there the evening before, 
when the minister preached about Art. He spoke of the 
Cathedral, and the great mass of stone, set to hold and 
charm the eye and the mind’s eye by its form and 
fulness—two words evidently imprinted on her memory 
by their alliteration. It was not merely for use, like 
a warehouse, nor to display ornament, like a fashion- 
able theatre, nor to provide comfort, like a modern 
palace, but to embody an idea. Then he compared it 
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with some great statue, which showed less material 
but more command over it, as well as a fuller thought. 
‘Next, it was some great picture by a man with a 
foreign name; and there, the material was only a piece 
of canvas and some clays; but the meaning was the 
union of heaven and earth. Then he explained the 
voluntary, played at the beginning ; and he showed 
Wagner had taken sounds that are everywhere in the 

world, and made them full of the soul’s longing. 

Afterwards, she continued, he repeated a little poem 
to show that, like architecture and sculpture, it had 
form; like painting, it had colour; and like music, it 
had melody. Besides it was the most spiritual of all, 
for the meaning was almost divine, and the material 
was almost nothing in comparison. It had many rules, 
but not stiff rules, only beautiful ways of making 
beautiful things more beautiful. She liked to listen to 
it all, for she had been a school teacher before she 
married. Then, looking down at her ring, her eyes 
filled, her lips quivered, and hastily thanking me, she 
went back to her washtub. 

As I walked away I said my beads. While the Joyful 
Mysteries were passing through my mind I tried to 
picture their wonderful scenes, ‘‘The Angel and the 
Virgin,” “The Two Mothers,” ‘Our Lady and her 
Child,” “The Lord in His Temple,’ “The Child 
Rabbi ;”’ and then I became deeply conscious of the 
poetic splendour in our Lady’s Triumph Ode, the Hymn 
of the Angels, and the Song of Simeon. I wondered 
why I had not read much about it ; but perhaps writers, 
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unlike orators, are more inclined to dissect and reason 
than to form a picture or a theme from many elements, 
fused in the fire of intense emotion. Their very 
strength becomes a weakness ; for, when they indulge 
overmuch in abstract thought, the imagination pales, 
and the world around becomes unreal. But the 
imaginative declare that poetry opens the full flower 
of human life, flooding it with sunshine, defining its 
form, robing it in colour, and thrilling it with lofty emo- 
tion till the heart throbs in the rhythm of the universe. 

Old and tired, I was glad to wait in the High Street 
for an omnibus, and rode to a point from which I 
could easily reach the Catholic church. On my way 
I began to understand the dreaming and the baffled 
hope in the faces of so many people. Opposite me, 
and continually reading the eyes of the child on her 
lap, sat a poor woman whom I should hardly have 
noticed another time, but who now seemed hungry for 
all her fathers had lost in losing the Faith. I felt too 
weak to break the barrier between us; but when at 
last I reached the door of the church, the holy water 
and the memorials of the departed comforted me with 
the thought that after all I was only one poor instru- 
ment of Invincible and Infallible Love. 

As I left the church I remembered my friend’s rooms 
were quite near; and so I thought I would leave a 
message for him. He happened to be at home, and was 
busily preparing a sermon on the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah. He had made an exact translation in which 
he had tried to preserve the simplicity and directness 
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of the original, though he confessed it beyond him to 
retain all the colouring and concrete imagery, or the 
lyrical passion which breaks through the language. 
For his own part, he felt like a mere critic, standing 
before a creative work he could never grasp or fully 
value. And then he could not but remember that the 
ages of art were the ages of faith, while those of 
criticism were mendicants, wrapped in worn clothes, 
chattering, and making a fire cf stolen coals to warm 
some fragments from the feasts of heroes. He 
reminded me that the great Gregory had a vision of 
the Church, in which she appeared as a glorious spirit 
of music, writing beautiful anthems, and folding her 
children in a mantle embroidered with symphonies. 

Hebrew poetry, he continued, is the poetry of sublime 
passion, the quintessential will and longing of the soul 
for the living God. There is no drama, for the Canticles 
must now be explained as a series of songs. There is 
no epic, for the Book of Job does not describe an epoch 
or events external to the human soul; and its whole 
action is told in prose at the beginning and the end. 
There is little or no speculative philosophy and 
reasoned analysis; for its whole world lives in the 
Divine Presence, and is thrilled with enthusiasm for 
the Divine Will. 

The true form of Hebrew song, said my friend, 
depended on the sense, the line ending with the natural 
pause, and two or three lines forming one verse. Much 
had been written on the relation between those lines ; 
and in many psalms it would appear they were sung 
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alternately, the one choir singing the first line, and the 
other responding with the second, to the same effect, 
or in contrast, or for completion of the narrative, or to 
carry the theme to a higher level. The form, there- 
fore, has been known as parallelism, Latin and English 
versions often separating the two parallel members of 
the verse by a colon. But many poems were not 
choral; and sometimes one verse contained three 
parallels, the fiftieth chapter of Isaiah offering two good 
examples. Turning to the passage, he said the opening 
of the ear referred to the boring it with an awl when 
a man so loved his master that he insisted on becoming 
his slave for ever. Then my friend read the words : 


My Lord, the Eternal, opened my ear; 
And I, I did not disobey ; 
Nor did I turn backward. 


I gave my back to smiters ; 
And my cheeks to snatchers ; 
And I did not hide my face from shames and spittle. 


Perhaps, he added slowly, among the Old Testa- 
ment poems, there is none which so combines ancient 
interest in the world around with modern interest in 
the soul within, kindling both with sublime passion for 
God, as the Great Passional, forming the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah. The prelude is found in the 
conclusion of the preceding chapter ; and its first verse 
is of simple parallels. 


Behold, My Slave shall act wisely : 
He shall rise, and be lifted and greatly exalted. 


We 
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But between the next parallels, another couplet is 
inserted in eager explanation. It would have read, 


Inasmuch as many were amazed at Thee: 
So shall He sprinkle many nations upon Him. 


This was sufficiently difficult in itself; and many 
attempts had been made to explain away the sprinkling, 
some translating it as “startle,” and others as 
‘scatter?’ ; But) in cevery: other” place)’ the: “Hebrew 
word meant to “sprinkle”; and in reference to the 
Levites, the eighth chapter of Numbers contained a 
command, ‘‘sprinkle cleansing water upon them,” the 
sentence being constructed like Isaiah’s, which would 
have been held ordinary Hebrew if it had referred to 
the sprinkling of water upon the Slave. The whole of 
the Great Passional often echoed the Levitical law of 
purification, especially the ritual for the Great Day of 
Atonement ; so it would seem, that “sprinkling many 
nations upon Him,” referred to the drops of blood, 
covering the Victim, and expiating for the many, who 
stood amazed at His humiliation. The passage changes 
from address to narrative, because of the parallels 
now included. 


Inasmuch as many were amazed at Thee— 
His aspect was so wasted, more than man: 
And His form, more than sons of man— 

So shall He sprinkle many nations upon Him. 


Then the prelude concluded with three parallels, 
two of them to the same effect, explaining the awe 
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and silence of kings in the presence of triumphant 
failure. 


Kings shall stop their mouth ; 
For they have seen what was not told them; 
And they have understood what they did not hear. 


Such, he told me, was the first of the five stanzas 
into which the Song was divided; and like the lines, 
Hebrew stanzas were distinguished bya pause in the 
sense, or a change of subject, or, in the alphabetical 
psalms, by the first letter of the first word. But as in 
some Syriac poems, the number of words in the line, 
and the number of lines in the stanza, might vary. 
The Great Passional, however, could easily be divided 
according to the different speakers. The prelude had 
been God’s proclamation over His Slave. Then the 
faithful among Israel looked upon one another, and 
asked, 


Who believed what we heard ? 
And over whom was the Eternal’s arm reveaied ? 


And He grew as a sapling before Him: 
And as a root from dry ground. 


He had no form and no honour ; and we saw Him: 
And no aspect, and we desired Him. 


Despised, and forlorn of men: 
Man of pains, and known of sickness. 


And despised, as concealing His Face from us: 
And we did not esteem Him. 

The confession of the faithful that they had desired 
the Sufferer seemed in contrast to the cry of those who 
had desired Barabbas. And to my question, whether the 
word had a definite reference, my friend answered that 


nm 
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it appeared to be connected with Messiah’s title, the 
“Desire of all Nations.” But I suggested that when it 
was said the Desire of all Nations shall come, the verb 
was in the plural, and how then could the Desired 
be one person? He replied that the grammatical 
construction in that sentence by Haggai was paralleled 
in the second chapter of Jeremiah, where the blood of 
lives was said to be found in the skirt of Jerusalem. 
The expression in Jeremiah ran, “ there was found the 
blood of lives,” and the verb was in the plural form, 
though it referred to the blood, and not to the lives, 
So the sentence in Haggai reads, “there shall come 
the Desire of all nations” ; and again, the verb is in 
the plural, though it refers to the Desire and not to the 
nations. The Jews who made the old Greek trans- 
lation ‘rendered the word for “ Desire” as a plural ; 
but in the Hebrew text the form was undoubtedly 
singular. And the Hebrew text, both in the manu- 
scripts and printed editions, is supported by the tradi- 
tions of the Jews, whose doctors inserted the vowels 
required by the singular form. As to the passage 
in Isaiah, he continued, every Jew and church- 
man alike originally regarded it as a description 
of the Messiah. Ibn Ezra, who commented on the 
prophet in the twelfth century, acknowledged that 
many Israelites so understood the poem. Yet he 
himself encountered difficulties in such phrases as 
‘despised and forlorn of men.” But he found beauty, 
and took refuge in the suggestion of the Gaon, or 
Chief Teacher, Rabbi Saadiah, who had in the tenth 
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century explained it of Jeremiah. But the whole 
passage could not be adapted to that prophet ; nor was 
it more applicable to Josiah, or the nation, or the 
prophets, however much their claims were being urged _ 
in modern times ; for it clearly sang of an individual 
whose suffering and death would atone for the sins of 
the people. 

Very strange, said my friend, is the method of 
interpretation employed in the Targum of the Prophets, 
that is, in the translation of the prophetical books from 
the classical Hebrew into the vernacular Aramaic. This 
work was accepted in Babylon during the third century 
of our era, but dates from an earlier time, as it was 
originally made in Palestine. In it the Slave is 
explained as the Messiah when there is mention 
of triumph, but as the Nation when it is a question of 
affliction. So it reads, ‘Behold, My slave the 
Messiah shall prosper,” and proceeds to speak about the 
House of Israel, “‘ which was poor among the nations, 
its aspect and its brightness being worse than that of 
the sons of men.” But as to the Hebrew prophecy, 
it must be acknowledged that He who triumphs is the 
same as He who is afflicted ; and He who is afflicted 
is not Israel, but the Individual who suffers to atone 
for Israel’s transgression and to sprinkle many nations 
upon Him. 

In order to make the prophecy relevant to the time 
of its delivery, it was not necessary to find some man 
of that time to whom it might refer, for Israel looked 
towards a Messiah, to whom, indeed, one of the 
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Passover prayers ascribes the doom and glory unfolded 
in this pleading : 

Make speed, my Beloved, till the end of the vision dawn : 

Hasten, and the shadows shall flee hence. 

High and lifted and exalied shall be He, the Despised : 

He shall act wisely, and reprove, and sprinkle many, 
The concealing of the face was the mark of a leper; 
and a Talmud treatise said that Messiah’s name is the 
leper of Rabbi’s house. But to avoid the conclusion 
drawn by Christians, the Jews of our third century 
applied the words to their nation. Others indeed 
expected that Judah would give them a glorious 
Messiah, the Son of David, but they held His Advent 
would be heralded by a warrior Messiah, the son of 
Joseph, that-is, of Ephraim, and representing the Ten 
Tribes. Then to the latter, they attributed the 
sufferings foretold of the Deliverer. 

The next stanza, continued my friend, voiced the — 
repentant nation, confessing its apostasy, and saying: 

Surely He, He lifted our sicknesses : 
And our pains, He bore them, 


And we, we regarded Him as struck : 
Beaten down of God, and afflicted. 


And He, pierced in consequence of our transgressions : 
Broken in consequence of our perversities. 


Chastisement unto our peace was upon Him: 
And in His scar, He was healed for us. 


We, all of us, erred, like the flock : 
We turned, each to his own way. 


And in Him, the Eternal mediated 
The perversity of us all. 
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My friend paused a moment, and I wondered how 
the ~prophecy was influencing his outlook ; but he 
began to praise the perfection of the poetry. “ See,” 
said he, “ what grandeur of repose embosoms the flood 
of emotion. Every word moves to the one end, form- 
ing a living poem, and not a corpse or a mosaic. There 
is neither the confusion of excitement, nor the detailed 
description of cold observation ; but the eternal signifi- 
cance of the event is unfolded and seen in its own 
essential beauty. No effort is made to please, or teach, 
or preach ; and therefore the whole soul of the singer 
can appeal to the whole soul of the listener, and charm 
his power of loving and knowing and acting, until he 
lose all base fear in awe, and all feeble pity in heroic 
sympathy. Then, a man can resolve to live a poem, 
though all true poetry is a rhythm of tears ; and if that 
mood were permanent, he could mould his soul as a 
work of art worthy of Heaven.” 

“ Ah,” said I, ‘the only work of human art in 
Heaven is the Five Wounds of the Slave.” 

Then my friend paused a little longer than usual. 
He was looking away, as if meditating. Recalling him- 
self, he apologized, and said : ‘‘ Where was]? We 
were discussing the beauty of this poem. Its sweep is 
universal, both in appeal and in material. No man 
but may hear it, for the poetry is not embodied in 
the words, but in the pictures awakened in the mind ; 
and in them it has found an art medium more spiritual 
than stone, or clays, or waves of air. None of the less 
essential elements, measure and rhyme, is employed ; 
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and so the song can be translated directly into any 
speech. But it is also universal in its material. We 
admire the painter’s skill that revealed the beauty in 
his mother’s worn and wrinkled face ; and it was more 
than a stroke of power which enlarged his art beyond 
the limit of regular forms. It was the sympathy of 
soul with soul. Nor was there a mere accident when 
the musician introduced discords among his harmonies, 
and transformed them in the whole symphony. But 
where do we see the body’s pang and the soul’s grief 
made so beautiful as in this poem ? ” 

“In the Crucifix; said. 

After a moment, he resumed the translation, and 
read the stanza in which the prophet announces his 
people’s rebellion and the death, burial, and resurrec- 
tion life of the Slave : 


He was oppressed : 
And He was afflicted. 


And He will not open His mouth : 
As the lamb will be brought to the slaughter. 


And as a ewe was dumb before her shearers : 
And He will not open His mouth. 


He was taken from prison : 
And from judgement. 


And who will consider His period : 
For He was cut off from the land of life. 


In consequence of my people’s transgression, 
The stroke was His. 


And one gave wicked men as His grave : 
And a rich man in His death, 
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Though He did no violence : 
And fraud was not in His mouth. 


And the Eternal willed to break Him : 
He made Him sick. 


If His soul shall make a guilt-offering, 
He shall see seed. 


And He shall lengthen days : 
And the Eternal’s will shall prosper in His hand. 


I asked if the passage as to the rich man was 
accurately translated, and my friend assured me that 
he had throughout tried to follow the Hebrew word 
for word as far as possible, even to repeating the 
word “ and,” though he might have used other signs of 
connection. But the difficulty of explaining the text 
had led some to attempt alterations in it. One man, 
indeed, had changed the Hebrew word for a “ rich 
man ” into the Aramaic word for a “deceiver.” Others 
had tried to translate the original by ‘ proud ” or 
‘“‘ oppressor,” alleging that Orientals regarded rich men 
in that light. Yet these expositors do not hesitate to 
translate the word as “a rich man” in every other 
place, whether in Nathan’s parable, or when Ruth is 
praised for not following the young, a poor or a rich 
man ; and they render its verbal form accurately, when 
it is used in the fifteenth of Job to deny that the 
wicked tyrant shall become rich. And as to the 
phrase, “in His death,” it was, literally, ‘‘in His 
deaths,” an intense expression, which was used in 
Ezekiel, where it apparently meant, “in his murder.” 
Poetically, the sign for “in” might be rendered 
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“after ” ; for the phrase, “in death,” occurred in the 
sixth Psalm, where the absence of remembrance “ in 
death ”’ clearly implied ‘“ after death,” as it could not 
mean “ in the act of dying.” And so our version might 
well be, “ one gave a rich man after His murder.” 

Then, I suggested that men were still repeating the 
question of the Ethiopian treasurer, “ Of whom does 
the prophet say this?” And yet it all seemed evident 
enough, if we only considered that Pilate had first 
given our Lord to be buried in the burial-place of 
criminals, but after the Crucifixion had assigned Him 
Joseph of Arimathea as guardian. My friend remained 
silent, buried in thought, till I asked him to read me 
the last stanza. Hesitating a little, and saying it was 
intended as God’s conclusion, he proceeded to read 
the translation : 


In consequence of His Soul’s toil, He shall see : 
He shall be satisfied by His knowledge. 


Righteous, My Slave, shall make righteous the many : 
And He, He shall bear their perversities. 


Therefore I will apportion the many to Him: 
And He will apportion strong ones as spoil. 


Because He exposed His Soul to the death : 
And was numbered with transgressors. 


And He, He lifted the error of many : 
And will mediate for the transgressors. 


XII.—On the Frontier. 


ONE evening, I sat in my garden at Rochester, and 
read some of the papers my friend had given me on his 
leaving the Unitarian pulpit. Everything, except the 
song of the birds and the flow of the river, became so 
still that the world appeared dreamful. Even the cloud 
of factory smoke, veiling the Cathedral and the Castle 
ruin, seemed to be a figure of modern toil, mantling 
both the peace and the storm of an earlier time. Not 
that my life had ever known such excitement, as may 
lift some above their world of care, and fill them with 
the feeling that they have really lived, if only once. 
My years have pulsed in one long melody ; and now, 
when the cadence rhyme is near, I begin to understand 
why I have never fully understood such phases as those 
of my friend, and why they win my interest as the 
story of a sailor attracts a homeland child. 

My early hope of seeing our Lady and Her Divine 
Son never failed me. Illness and little troubles left it 
only the brighter. And when old age came to bind my 
limbs, it whispered of Jesus and Mary. Happy indeed 
it is for us, who were given to the Morning Star in our 


youth, for noon had passed before we became aware ; 
17 
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yet the early anthem was continued, and is now our 
evensong, while we are watching for the Star’s return. 

But of those whose infant lips never appealed to the 
Mother of God, and perhaps of those who have, some 
pass from the calm of their childhood’s religion and 
penetrate the clouds of doubt ; and of these troubled 
souls, a few emerge at last into a sky that reconciles 
loyalty and enlightenment. My friend would quote a 
saying, that young men should be hidden away at 
eighteen years of age, and be kept in concealment till 
they were twenty-five. But this he said laughingly, 
for his own heart had been torn in the soul’s tragedy ; 
and he would say, that youth’s rebellion often spelt a 
craving for the living God. How truly he spoke I 
could not then realize, for I knew but little of those 
outside the Church. 

My reverie was soon ended, for some one wished to 
see me. As he came into the garden I saw it was a 
young man who had been a member of the Unitarian 
congregation. He had seen my friend, and wished to 
deliver a message. But I was drawn to note his sickly 
appearance ; and to my question he answered that he 
had been ordered to stop work, for his lungs were 
seriously affected. He was anxious about religion. 
Indeed, that was his reason for visiting his former 
minister. But he could not see anything yet. My 
friend had solved some difficulties, but seemed to lay 
most stress on the evidence of the life within the 
Church. At the same time, he had acknowledged it 
could be evidence only for those who were really living 
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that life. And so the abyss remained unspanned by 
any bridge. As to that, my friend had urged a prayer 
for light, nothing else. ‘ Tell me,” he had said, “ will 
you give up everything, if God gives you the light?” 
The young man said he would ; and again my friend 
repeated the question. ‘ Of course,” was the reply, 
“and hundreds would do the same.” 

Wishing to sympathize without intruding, I asked 
what book my friend had recommended. The Imita- 
tion, said the young man, but it seemed very common- 
place, almost without meaning. In the old days the 
minister would have suggested Emerson’s Essays, 
because of their very daring, their confession of contra- 
diction within themselves, their giant~effort to enter 
Heaven by piling history upon science and literature 
upon history, heroism upon nature and mystic contem- 
plation upon heroism. No one, my friend would say, 
could rest in Emerson ; but he represented that phase 
of the soul’s life when it is in conflict with itself, and 
when the battle cloud is gathering and dissolving con- 
tinually around God’s shrine within the heart. 

It was difficult to understand the position ; but when 
the young man had gone, I remembered my friend had 
written a few lines on Emerson, “ Never,” they ran, 
‘“‘ may we forget that college students, simple and un- 
thinking lads, hissed Emerson himself when he 
appealed from the Fugitive Slave Law to the Eternal 
Law witnessed by our moral nature and confessed by 
the greatest jurists of the world. In our day, and in 
any day, no true man will shrink from being unpopular. 
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It must ever be ‘the world against Athanasius and 
Athanasius against the world. And as Athanasius 
withstood Arius, whose two Gods had proved a.revival 
of polytheism, more unreal than even Julian’s paganism, 
so we oppose all that is insincere, though we are too 
distrustful of ourselves to boast of our own sincerity.” 
“Emerson,” the passage continued, “ resigned his 
Unitarian pulpit rather than administer the Lord’s 
Supper. And we, in this place, uphold his refusal, for 
in us the service would be untrue. Were we obliged 
to regard that rite as permanent, we would also be 
obliged to recognize the community which has pre- 
served it through every century ; and so we would be 
compelled to witness for the Catholic Church. Others, 
if they will, may array themselves in the doctrines, the 
sacred books and the ceremonies of the ‘ Faith.’ But 
we, for our part, adopt the language of Emerson’s last 
address to his congregation, and assert that we present 
men with truths, which are their own reason, and that 
we seek our well-being in the formation of the soul.” 
At one time I might have been altogether perplexed 
by this attitude. But now I was beginning to under- 
stand the symptoms of that individualist stage, through 
which my friend had passed from the unauthoritative 
customs of Protestantism to the reasonable obedience 
of the Catholic life. ‘ Carlyle,” he had said to me, 
“was a heavy foot, stamping in panegyric of the 
strong, and a hoarse voice, shouting in praise of 
silence. And though he had analyzed the  soul’s 
journey from the Everlasting No of doubt to the Ever- 
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lasting Yea of faith in God, so rough a spirit as his 
could hardly enter the serener realm. Emerson, on 
the other hand, was gentle of soul: his gleam was not. 
a flash of lightning, but a sunbeam. Every brave 
enthusiasm of hero and every lovely dream of poet 
proved native to his heart. For him, nature was one 
with life, and life was essentially spiritual ; so that he 
could, as one of his friends was wont to insist, teach us 
to look around instead of gazing above.” 

The words helped me to find the standpoint of those 
who have never really apprehended the supernatural 
life, and yet seem to speak a spiritual language. For 
them all things form One Reality, a harmony of matter, 
life, and mind ; and in that All, their utmost goal, they 
behold their Absolute, the final sphere of Being, and 
that in which all beings live and move. For such men, 
to whom the intellectual life of man seemed the 
highest expression of the spiritual, it was a glorious 
labour to have vindicated the ideal against the material ; 
and yet the achievement only awoke a deeper unrest. 

“To Carlyle,’ wrote my friend, “ Paganism and 
Christianity were veracious expressions of man’s awe- 
struck feeling towards the Universe, the one for the 
sensuous being and embleming the operations of Nature, 
but the other for the moral being and embleming the 
law of Human Duty. Yet for him, neither can be said 
to emblem the Overworld, that envelopes and per- 
meates our physical and psychical system, this web of 
being, which is woven by flower and beast and man. 
Truly, we owe much to Carlyle. The freedom of the 
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soul and its preference of heroism to pleasure, he has 
enjoined us in language, that even stood upon its head 
to compel attention. But the vision is limited. It 
never penetrates one sphere of Dante’s Paradise. And 
it is still farther from enabling us to gain one touch of 
God’s finger for the new-birth of our souls.” 

I thought I could now measure the limit of the 
vision which could not attain the meaning of the 
Imitation ; and when the young man returned to see 
me, I drew the conversation to the classes he had 
attended. His enthusiasm rekindled a little as he 
spoke of Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, their text- 
book. When I clumsily suggested that such a work 
was beyond their grasp, he told me of working men 
who had bought a copy for their society’s. library, and 
of some who had attended the classes. Perhaps, said 
he, the Protestant churches would not be so empty if 
preachers would assume some intelligence in their 
audiences, and if they would preach more directly to 
the point and more deeply in the matter, instead of 
exhorting to the indefinite and proving the obvious. 
The young man then drew back a moment, and 
apologized, if he had offended by aggressive speech. 
But, he explained, he had originally been an Anglican ; 
and both a friend of his and he himself had become 
Unitarians, because their parson had silenced their 
questions as irreverent. 

To return to the classes, I suggested there was a 
special reason for choosing Bradley’s work. “Oh, 
yes,” he answered readily, “you see Bradley compels - 
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you to pass through a process of scepticism. So a 
child’s intelligence awakens to some purpose, when he 
questions if the matter is really so, and why it is so. 
We would find the final explanation of the Universe, 
for that is the problem of philosophy for us; and 
therefore we tried if the Universe could be explained 
by any of the ideas we possess. Some of the ancient 
Greeks had attempted to solve the riddle by deriving 
all things from matter, or by resting in mere Being, so 
empty that some have identified it with Nothing, or 
again, by reducing everything to a process of Becoming, 
perpetual movement, as if the Universe was only a 
river of change. But we tested the worth of such 
ideas as Space, Time, Relation, and Consciousness. 
Then each, like the various sciences, was found useful 
for practical purposes, but for our philosophical pur- 
pose, useless on account of the contradictions its 
imperfection produced within it.” 

Now, at least so I understood, they began to dream 
of a universal harmony, a complete and perfect Being, 
as the One Reality, in which every imperfect element 
is completed and transformed by the rest, as one tone 
is perfected by the others in the chord. From the 
Schoolmen, but through Hegel, this Pantheism borrowed 
the doctrine of grades in the Real, so that goodness 
was more real than evil, and the loftier virtue more 
real than the lower. But though it was a help, and 
something to which they might cling in the shipwreck, 
yet it could not last. And there was many an expres- 
sion of disappointment, when the last chapter unfolded 
the “ ultimate doubts.” 
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I suggested their sceptical method was that of 
Descartes. ‘Not quite,” answered the young man, 
‘“ Descartes questioned everything to see what would 
be left at the end. We wanted to find what under- 
lies the whole sceptical process.” Not appreciating, 
because I had not understood, I said, “ You began and 
ended in scepticism. Was it not like the Reformers, 
who began in protesting against Catholic Truth, and 
ended in protesting against each other?” ‘On the 
contrary,” he replied, “ Protestants do not question. 
They deny; and denial implies an assertion, But 
Protestant assertions are contradictory in themselves, 
and conflict with one another. Nor can they be 
harmonized, for Protestantism has nothing resembling - 
our Absolute, though the Catholic Church has some- 
thing, which is at least as perfect.” 

As I did not understand, he explained that a 
particular Catholic doctrine or a particular Catholic - 
rule might seem unreasonable, taken by itself; but 
seen in the harmony of the Faith and the fulness of 
the Catholic life, it was transformed and_ perfected. 
But Protestantism, as a whole, could not reconcile and 
complete and unify the discords of sectarian opinions 
and sectarian regulations. 

When he rose to leave, he looked at my white hair 
a moment ; and evidently fearing lest his enthusiasm 
had made him forgetful of due reverence, he apologized 
for speaking too much. He thanked me, and said he 
had again tried to read the Imitation. He liked the 
‘“Royal Way of the Holy Cross.” ‘It seemed more 
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real,” he said simply. Then I suggested the chapter 
on the “Corruption of Nature and the Efficacy of 
Divine Grace” ; but as he went, I wondered if I had 
done well in doing so. Happily, I remembered my 
friend had written a few sentences in relation to this 
stage of the soul’s journey to God. 

“The Catholic idea,’ he wrote, “is one of depth 
and sublimity. Stones and plants and beasts and men 
form a ladder of existence. So Aristotle pictured the 
Universe in ascending worlds from mere matter, inert 
and formless, to the Divine Life, altogether active and 
absolutely spiritual. And in the human body, the 
higher nerve centres control the lower. Physical and 
chemical forces are overruled by the physiological ; 
these again by the activity of the senses ; and that, in. 
turn, by rational life. On the summit, reign intellect 
and will, spiritual powers. Here, if anywhere, God 
will become one with us.” 

After a little, our theme is resumed. “ If, instead of 
contemplating the Universe in one picture, we wish to 
read it as a history under the name of Evolution, we 
can trace the gradual approach of the creature to union 
with God. He, on His part, may draw near to us till 
He is united with our order, the Supernatural with the 
Natural. Then, when Manhood was taken into God, 
the Eternal Design was realized. And to borrow 
St. Paul’s language from his Epistle to the Ephesians, it 
was in Christ, that God headed, summed up and com- 
pleted whatever is in Heaven and on Earth. So the 
Vision of God, which concludes Dante’s pilgrimage 
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through Hell and Purgatory and Heaven, moulds the 
poem to completeness, reveals its unity, and makes every 
discord subserve the perfect harmony of the whole.” 

I knew Oxenham’s Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement 
held no small place among the books which had 
influenced my friend, and that because it contained so 
clear a statement of the doctrine, taught by Duns 
Scotus at the date of Dante’s poem, six hundred years 
ago. It was asserted that our Lord’s Manhood was 
ever the Divine Idea of Humanity ; and speaking in 
our finite language, which cannot express the Ever- 
lasting Now of God, the doctrine declared that even 
if Man had never rebelled, the Second Person of the 
Ever-Blessed Trinity would have taken our nature 
upon Him and become our Brother. 

But it was plain to my friend that this involved 
the existence of the Church. For the union of the 
Divine and Human Natures in our Lord’s Person can- 
not unite us fully to God, unless His Sacred Humanity 
be linked more closely with our humanity. And this 
is effected through our becoming members of His 
Mystical Body in Sacramental Life. 

Indeed, I have heard my friend quote a sentence by 
St. Athanasius as very daring, but really illuminating. 
It occurs in the tract on the Incarnation, and asserts 
that our Lord became Man to deify us. “Consider,” he 
once said to me, ‘how wonderfully the Nicene Symbol 
distinguishes two reasons for the Descent from Heaven. 
It says that it was for us men, and also that it was for 
our salvation. So it seems to contain the germ of the 
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doctrine that the Word became the Cornerstone of 
God’s Universal Building for the elevation of the whole 
creation in Man, and that our Fall involved both His 
suffering for our abundant redemption and His Cruci- 
fixion in testimony of His Love.” 

It was quite impossible for me to discuss those 
questions. I could not even breathe in the lofty region 
where this high debate was held by the Dominican 
Aquinas, the Franciscan Scotus and the Jesuit Suarez. 
I could only see that the doctrine, like many a partial 
expression of the truth, was serving as a hostel for 
pilgrims to Rome. And I had read that many of the 
more thoughtful Protestants in the nineteenth century 
were finding hope in it as they turned from the Lutheran 
and Calvinist exaggerations regarding Original Sin. 

Among the papers I find one on “ Literary and Ethical 
Societies,” and though it is among the more recent, it 
does not unveil a cheerful spirit. ‘ Once,” my friend 
writes, ‘I heard a young lady speak of being in tune 
with the Infinite. A book, published under that title, 
was being widely read by such as she. But it would 
have argued considerable dulness of apprehension had 
I smiled at her expression. A little experience of the — 
soul’s hunger for God, a little consciousness of human 
helplessness, and a little human sympathy would render 
impossible any shallow contempt for the vacancy and 
blindfold groping in those poor mortal lives.” 

“Sometimes,” runs on the passage after a few sen- 
tences, ‘they abandon all efforts to contemplate the 
Absolute, for they weary of labouring to comprehend 
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the Universe in its total form and, like the positivists, 
resign every such aim as.metaphysical and philosophical. 
Or that harmony of matter, life and mind, the Absolute, 
as conceived by human reason, is unequal to the de- 
mands of their affections. And finding their mood 
expressed in the quatrains of Omar Khayyam, they 
speak of grasping this scheme of things, only to shatter 
and then re-mould it as their heart would have it. So 
they take refuge within the smaller circles of human 
effort and the natural sciences. They may call them- 
selves atheists, denying the supernatural, or agnostics, 
who profess utter ignorance regarding it, or pragmatists, 
who are satisfied with a world of practical truths, found 
workable and useful in mortal affairs, or members of an 
ethical society, which sings hymns to the Moral Ideal 
and.discusses rules for human life without any reference 
to God or immortality. One and all they have returned 
to the doctrine of the ancient Sophist, Protagoras, that 
Man is the measure of all things. Filled with a sense 
of their own mortality, they do not think upon the 
immortal and Divine.” 

“Then,” continues the note, “having abandoned the 
philosopher’s goal, they narrow their outlook, so that 
their world is less than Hegel’s, as his was less than 
Dante’s. And as Hegel denied Faith’s miracles room 
in Reason’s world, so they deny Hegel’s Absolute any 
place in human life. The realms in which we seek our 
rest are like a series of spheres round the same centre, 
and that the heart of man. As his eyes open, he sees 
the world of sense, and finding it pleasing he may 
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” 
dwell there as a materialist. A larger vision reveals the 
world of human freedom to the moralist. The phil- 
osopher, attaining a vaster range, contemplates the 
absolute harmony of Matter, Life and Mind. But the 
Catholic, man or child, cultured or unlearned, looks 
with anointed eyes upon the world of which Plato 
dreamed when he pictured the purified souls as behold- 
ing the Eternal. To the lowliest of believers, and 
indeed most of all to the lowliest, it has been revealed as 
the world of God’s immediate help and abiding grace.” 

Later, and in conclusion, there are some words I 
would not willingly omit. ‘ How many,” they ask, 
“limit their own vision because the eye needs training 
and the will must be disciplined? Like some who 
would find a new world yet meet no peak in Darien, 
they either return to dream and play in some secluded 
harbour or lie becalmed, eating their heart and mind. 
Or they find some sandbank amid the seas, and not see- 
ing the barrenness of the place build their temple there. 
Then, like the mariners of Browning’s Paracelsus, they 
have no heart to disown their life’s work when they 
hear of fruitful lands beyond the unploughed tide. 
Dante, indeed, on his way to Paradise, advised those in 
smaller craft to seek their shores again, lest losing him 
they might remain bewildered ; and in our day many 
of those who had despaired of philosophic truth re- 
turned and landed on Catholic shores. They found 
peace where alone it exists; and Wisdom, their 
mother, was justified. Yet my heart cherishes the 
names of. those who ventured forth and found the 
Catholic Faith beyond the floods and gloom.” 
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It is evident that these papers must have been 
written about the time of my friend’s conversion. One 
of them, indeed, describes his meeting some of his 
young men in the presbytery one Sunday evening just 
after his resignation. It was evident that the question 
of the supernatural would be raised. And when the 
young man called again to see me, I spoke to him of 
that evening. He remembered it well. ‘ You know,” 
he said, “I find particular objections can always be 
answered by those who have studied them fully. But 
it is not any detail that holds me back. To tell you 
simply, I hear of a beautiful garden and people point 
toa door. But it all seems like a dream to me. And 
while they look indignant because I do not enter, my 
heart and my minister tell me I am not dishonest. If 
it needs the grace of God, why am I to blame for my 
blindness? I know I have sinned often, and your 
chapter in the Imitation only helps me to describe my 
helplessness. Here I stand with my own sins in this 
natural world. There is the supernatural world. And 
as yet they do not meet. I have been urged to plunge 
into the Catholic life and see for myself. But it would 
not be honest to profess the Catholic Faith without 
sufficient ground for it.” 

He had been attending Mass every Sunday morning, 
and it was clear he was being led into the Kingdom. 
I would do no more than suggest his reading that 
chapter of the Imitation which tells how Truth speaks 
in the heart without the noise of words. And then I 
read him a little passage from one of my friend’s 
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papers. ‘Conversion,’ it said, “is such a revolution 
in life and thought, that its character influences the 
whole career afterwards. As the conversion, we may 
say, so the convert. In its process there comes a time 
when the kindest act of a friend is to stand aside and 
allow the soul to hear God’s whispers. It is the way 
of the Baptist, decreasing as the Christ increased, and 
not standing for a moment between the flower and the 
sun. But the soul, alone with God, may answer the 
Divine call, because it would be saved itself. It is 
well, as the fear of Hell is well. But when it hastens 
to its own salvation for the salvation of others, it is 
better, for charity will colour the after-life. _But best of 
all is it when the soul surrenders itself to God in utter 
love and for His glory.” 

The young man looked up and said, ‘Yes; the 
thought grows grander and grander.” 

I continued to read, ‘‘ But his own mind’s peace will 
depend greatly on his view of the Church. If he has 
found that she can satisfy the longing of his heart, form 
such a character as he would have, and enable him to 
work out his life to the best advantage, it is well. But 
he will spend much time in testing every ordinance of 
faith and morals by that touchstone. Should he find 
the Church justified in regard to the accusations of her 
enemies, and therefore throw himself upon her side 
against the world, it is better. But he will need time 
and means to solve each new objection, or he must be 
content with a dull undercurrent of hesitation in his 
life. If he has seen the Finger of God in some par- 
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ticular miracle, and if the witness to the supernatural 
has moved his will as well as his reason, it is better 
still, But there may follow a craving for visible mani- 
festations of the Overworld, and a discontent with the 
routine of daily life. Best of all is it to see the Church 
in her full claim to be God’s mouthpiece to the World, 
the Bride of the Eternal Son, the Temple of God the 
Holy Ghost, the world-wide and age-long miracle, 
invincible by Man or Hell, a sphere of supernatural 
Life and Grace.” 

Then the young man looked down and murmured, 
“Ah, the thought grows harder and harder.” ‘ You 
are a strange lad,’ I said. ‘Yes,’ he answered, 
“everything is very strange’; and after a moment, he 
added, “‘ except God.” So I began to understand, and 
whispered, ‘Be a little patient. God holds you by 
the hand, and He will not let you go. Remember our 
helplessness is borne on the flood of His Help.” 

He went away ; and a few days later I received a 
note from him, for he was ill and wished to see me. I 
went as soon as I could; but on my arrival, I found 
him dead. The day before, a friend of his had sent 
him a card of the Sacred Heart. And he had spent 
that last morning in looking at it, as it lay in his hand. 
His mother was a Protestant ; but she said they were 
going to frame the card in his memory. Then as I 
returned home, my heart beat time to the Catholic 
prayers for the Faithful Departed. 
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A PILGRIM. OF ETERNITY. 
XIII.—Fire and Cloud. 


‘Two young friends of mine had become Catholics ; but 
as I had been born in a Catholic family, I- had never 
passed through a convert’s difficulties, and found myself 
the less able to help these in their trouble. The process 
of conversion seemed to rack their very souls; though 
its first stages were attended by a wistful peace and a 
spiritual joy. One of them was little more than a girl 
who had, when I first met her, held herself -aloof from 
all forms of worship, but seemed pleased when she 
‘could speak to me about the Catholic Religion. Tasked 
her if she would see a nun whom I knew, the Reverend 
Mother of an excellent religious community ;- and to 
this she consented readily. 

After a while, she wrote that she did not care for the 
Mother Superior, who spoke like a governess. But on 
the last visit, a dear old nun had come and having 
explained that the Reverend Mother was busy, she 
offered to help as well as she could. ‘ Then,” said the 
girl, “she was so kind! She listened to all I had to 
say, and showed me: how to bless myself, I have 
learned an act of contrition she wrote out forme. Now 
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she is my instructress, and every day I say a ‘ Hail 
Mary’ for her.” 

The other convert, a young man, had been an An- 
glican and attached to a parish church, served by a 
High Church clergyman. On the resignation of that 
minister, an Evangelical of motley views had succeeded 
to the pulpit. In consequence, the young men, who 
had been attracted by the High Churchman’s zeal and 
manliness, found themselves adrift. Among them was 
my friend, and he turned to find a home amid the per- 
manent doctrine and devotional worship of the Catholic 
Church. It was not without some obstacles that he took 
the step, rendered the more difficult because he thought 
it unwise to provoke his family by calling on a priest, 
before it was at least probable that Rome would prove 
the solution of his difficulties. So a period of uncer- 
tainty tested his soul as to its possession of the 
energy which alone can seize the Kingdom of Heaven, 

But neither the girl’s misunderstanding of Inspiration 
nor the young man’s confused idea of Papal Authority 
was the. most serious of their difficulties. After her 
conversion, the girl told me, her peace of mind had 
suddenly left her ; and she was so troubled by questions 
about the Faith, that every sermon she heard, and every 
book she read, only suggested new difficulties. The 
young man wrote to me that he had expected much 
devotion among Catholics; but, even in the very 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament, he noticed irrever- 
ence, In the mind of the girl, there seemed to be 
some horrible darkness, of which she could hardly hint ; 
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and the young man was harassing his soul with ground- 
less accusations of sin. 

In my perplexity, 1 remembered my friend, and felt 
some hope that his experience in the Anglican and 
Unitarian ministries would help me to understand the 
young people. I told him the girl had ceased going to 
Confession, and the young man was staying away from 
the Holy Table, as every Communion filled him with 
fear lest he might have communicated to his own ruin, 
I said that nothing of God’s peace was to be seen in 
either, and that it seemed as if neither had ever really 
had the Faith. 

My friend replied with a cheerfulness that seemed 
untimely, and in the allusive style which so often 
baffled me. ‘It is well,” he said; ‘for your young 
friends had to fight a battle before they could even join 
the ranks of the Church ; and our Captain is the one 
perfect gentleman, the least likely to forget his recruits. 
They had a time of simple gladness ; but that of itself 
proved nothing, for it might have been only a reaction 
after long seasons of doubt and unrest. But when you 
wrote and told me of their troubles, I knew both con- 
versions were real. It is the new life of faith and love 
subduing old habits of thought and devotion. The 
young woman, for the first time, feels the repulsion 
between Catholic faith and Protestant opinion. The 
young man is trying to live a harmonious Catholic 
life with what has been well described as the chaotic 
conscience of an Anglican.” 


This gave me little help, but there was none in what 
* 
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followed. ‘No two conversions,” he continued, ‘are 
quite alike; nor could they be, for the pilgrims 
have come from different homes by different roads. 
St. Cyprian indeed tells us he found himself a new 
man by the second birth, when his sins had been 
removed by the regenerating waters ; and then, by the 
gift of God, the difficult became easy to him. In such 
a case, we seem to read a final victory over the old life. 
St. Augustine too speaks of the ineffable sweetness he 
enjoyed after his baptism; and St. Paul was happy 
and confident in the days immediately following his 
conversion. But that peace of God does not always 
continue to be indexed in the face; and there comes 
a time to some, like the Arabian wilderness to St. Paul, 
when the calm of Heaven is only dimly felt within 
the innermost sanctuary of the soul, while the world 
without is cold and the mind within distracted.” 

To me those words seemed vague and really an 
avoiding of the question; yet when I read them to 
the girl, she smiled and said, ‘Yes, he understands. 
Would you please read more?” I felt a little confusion 
in doing so, but I continued. “Your young friends 
are evidently intended for some high destiny. It will 
not surprise me if the young lady, as a Sister of 
Charity, attains the triumph of intellect in the con- 
version of some drunken infidel, dying in the slums ; or 
if the young man finds the perfection of ritual and 
the fulness of devotion in repeating the Rosary with 
a few poor children. If you think it well,” he added, 
“you can give them the paper I send with this letter. 
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It has been useful in two other cases ; and indeed, I 


wrote it as soon as I had recovered from a similar 
condition.” 


“We may note,” it began, “that in some manner. 
the soul of the convert must live over again the life 
of our Blessed Lord. There are clouds and fires, 
which are more than desolate feelings and those of 
consolation. But each night and each noon of the 
soul corresponds to some stage in the Divine Pilgrim- 
age from Nazareth to the Cross. A darkness, like 
the Temptation in the Wilderness, follows Baptism 
and the conscious entrance upon the Catholic life. 
Another answers to Gethsemane; and one, the worst 
of all, will be our Calvary.” ; 

“But times of consolation,” continued the paper, 
“require more watchfulness, for they are followed by 
some trial, as the Incarnation by the Flight into 
Egypt, and Pentecost by the persecution of the dis- 
ciples. Then, above all things, it is necessary to be 
calm and quiet in mind and body; especially as it 
may be that, when the intellectual discords are 
stilled, as sometimes they are in a moment, the pas- 
sions rise in open rebellion. Quiet trust in our Lord, 
together with our Lady’s prayer for us, will at length 
bring the word that calms the storm on our Lake 
of Galilee.” 

There followed four methods of solving intellectual 
difficulties. ‘The first,’’ wrote my friend, “is the ‘ Way 
of the Memory.’ It consists in merely repeating the 
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prayers and creed, and particularly, in saying one crown 
of the Rosary every day. In preparing for confession, 
it would be needless torture to recall the temptations 
and to examine how far we have yielded. Better would 
it be to say simply, ‘Father, I have had questionings 
against the Faith, but I do not think I entertained them 
more than I could help.’ Then the wisdom and the 
sympathy of the confessor and the grace of God will 
direct, absolve and strengthen us. But itis important to 
repeat the prayers every day, as we are reminded what 
the doctrines really are, and the Evil One is prevented 
from substituting some caricature. Besides, it enables 
us to merit more grace and gifts from God. This way 
is sufficient for children, the uneducated, persons of 
strong emotions, and those inclined to worldly 
pleasure,” 

The second method was named the ‘‘ Way of Rea- 
soning.” ‘‘ By this,” it was said, ‘“we consider each 
difficulty as it arises, and reason it out in all its bearings 
and evidences. One man who does so tells me he 
always finds the Church in the right. But he has 
plenty of time and plenty of books and plenty of 
means for acquiring information on the subjects. And 
when we consider how much is involved in every 
question, it seems impossible for many to adopt this 
Diane 

‘‘Perhaps,” suggested my friend, “it would be more 
satisfactory for such, if they have a really logical mind 
and a strong intellectual grasp, to follow the ‘ Way of 
Reason.’ By this, the third method, we find a sure 
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principle, and employ it to test all others. Now, on 
the one hand, we see that if we are’not Catholics we 
have no infallible guide. On’the other hand, our Lord 
promised to be with His Church to the end of the 
world. He said the Holy Spirit would lead her into 
all truth and the gates or powers of Hell would not 
prevail against her. Outside the Church, there is a 
multitude of contending sects ; and even within those 
sects, there is no real agreement, each man holding 
what he likes because he likes it, so that there is no 
assurance of Truth. Therefore, the real and final 
question is, Rome or Nothing. Then, if we accept 
the alternative of Nothing, not only are action and 
thought paralyzed, but there is also positive unrest 
and unhappiness in the soul, and this cannot be the 
design of its Creator.” 
“There is,” said the paper in conclusion, “a fourth 
and still better method, the ‘Way of the Will.’ We 
direct our will to seek God’s glory. We must will 
something, and all other motives prove sufficient for a 
time only. Then, to train our will, we deny ourselves 
in some one point every day. The psychologist James 
urged his pupils to adopt this plan as an assurance 
against any trouble that might befall them. But we 
would make some little sacrifice every day, not that we 
may become less sensitive to pain or grief, nor to 
imitate the monster Caliban in giving up his whelks 
to please the monster he worshipped, but to train our 
will that we may be able to endure hardness as the 
soldiers of- Christ. So we will to do God’s Will, 
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and we trust Him to enlighten our souls and in- 
crease our faith. Unlike Browning’s Grammarian, 
we decide not to know but to live; yet like him, 
we throw ourselves on God. ‘Then, in the end, 
we. shall know even as we are known. In 
Anglicanism I found a creed without life, and in 
Unitarianism a life without creed ; but life and creed 
are so identified in the Catholic Religion, that the 
creed is unveiled to him who lives the life, and the life 
springs up in him who really accepts the creed. It is 
our Lord’s word, that who wills to do God’s will shall 
know whether the doctrine is of God.” 


One evening, when I was tired and unequal to any 
argument, the young man came to see me. I gave him 
the paper ; and having read it, he said, ‘‘ Yes, it indi- 
cates my difficulty. I never fairly faced the question, 
Rome or Nothing. The Church was so_ distinctly 
Catholic as contrasted with Anglicanism, and the con- 
stant front the Papacy has ever presented to heresy so 
assured me, that I never reached the ultimate dilemma, 
the Catholic Church or the World.” As he leaned 
forward, covering his face with his hands, there re- 
curred to me a passage in one of my friend’s letters, 
and to the best of my ability I repeated it. ‘ Many 
persons,” it ran, ‘‘think it a harsh judgement that the 
natural man of the world has no more power to follow 
the supernatural order than a mere animal can trace 
the working of human intelligence. Yet it is just its 
own failure to explain the kingdom of God that offends 
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the pride and awakens the fear in the natural heart. 
And the World, in threatening to overwhelm the 
Church, resembles storm waves, that foam and wail 
and thunder and kill; but cannot understand.” 

. While I was still speaking, the girl entered, unnoticed 
by me. ‘“ Yes,” she said, “the World’s forces are 
brute forces, and the Church professes to give liberty. 
I had hoped to find Seneca true in his saying that to 
obey God is freedom.” Rather quickly, the young 


man interrupted. ‘‘A fine Anglican prayer,” said he, 
“expresses that better. It addresses God as Him 
whose service is perfect freedom.” At once I re- 


membered a conversation in which my friend, then a 
Unitarian minister, had spoken of that very collect as 
illustrating the difference between Anglicanism and the 
Catholic Church. So I said, ‘‘The Anglicans translated 
that prayer from our Latin Service, and in the transla- 
tion they lost its perfection. The original says that to 
serve God is to reign. But reigning is always more 
than liberty, for it implies a community and order ; and 
in this case, it means still more, for it involves the union 
of the human will with the Divine.” 

_ Speaking a little hastily, the young man said, ‘‘ Such 
a community would also exact strict observance of the 
regulations for public order and private conduct.” At 
once, the girl answered, “Surely, but we need not 
becoine Pharisees in ceremonial, or make our every 
act a source of imaginary sins. The Divine Will must 
be also Infinite Love.” ‘No doubt,” replied the young 
man, ‘but philosophy builds wonderful structures out 
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of God’s attributes. To me, its castles seem very 
much in the air. I-must stand on the firm earth before 
I can examine the sky.” 

Sometimes, while I listened to the two, I felt myself 
like an English clerk receiving Chinese messages on a 
telegraph board. The dots and dashes are familiar, but 
the meaning is to seek. Now, however, I saw that each 
possessed something the other lacked. The man could 
value Beauty, but he had not found its secret in Eternal 
Love; and hence came his passion for rubrics and, 
perhaps, his scruples. The girl loved Truth, but she had 
not yet realized that it is embodied in sense that Truth 
comes to us. On this account, her speculations had 
carried her far from earth, to which she was now flung 
in horror by a storm of evil images and suggestions. 

My weariness preventing me from further conversa- 
tion, the young man rose and left. For a few minutes, 
the girl remained silent. Then she said, ‘‘ I need not 
hesitate in speaking to you. Well, you know I hate the 
thought of becoming a nun, and I know that some day 
I shall be one. Perhaps I hate the idea of it because 
it is beyond my power. And when I visited a convent 
the other day, everything seemed to shock my nerves. 
The pictures, the vestments, the very walls repelled me. 
All that night I could not sleep, for everything I had 
seen seemed to perform a witches’ sabbath in my 
brain.” 

‘You are kind,” she added, “ for you listen. If any 
one had told me this, I should have thought it a 
symptom of madness. But I think I am sane, and have 
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a suspicion that the matter is more than natural. 
Perhaps it will be well to ask the nuns at the Sacred 
Heart Convent if they can let me spend a week there 
in retreat.” 

When she had gone, I wrote to the young man, 
suggesting he should make a similar retreat at one 
of the Jesuit houses. The next day I received his 
reply, assuring me of his willingness to do so. There 
was no difficulty in arranging the matter, for the 
Rector, a French Jesuit and one of the kindest- 
hearted of men, wrote at once in answer to my letter, 
and sent the most generous of welcomes. 


Two or three weeks were so occupied in examining 
my friend’s papers that I had little leisure to think of 
anything else. Among his letters there was one I had 
received soon after his conversion. As it deals with 
the purpose of retreats, I will copy it. “A modern 
poet,” it reads, “ has complained that we never once 
possess our souls before we die. And easterns wonder 
why we of the west are not trained as they to pause for 
a little while daily and to think upon what is eternal. 
That may be true of those outside the Church, but 
within her sphere, the ‘Spiritual Exercises’ of St. 
Ignatius have disciplined thousands of thousands, 
endowing them with a dignity of soul, heightened by 
humility, a wealth of resource, enriched by poverty, 
and a spirit of initiative, stimulated by obedience. 
Under that influence, they can achieve what so few 
outside the Church even dare to attempt ; for they are 
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able to withstand in the evil day, and having done all, 
to stand. As to. the book itself, it is more than 
a mechanical arrangement of thoughts, more than 
a skilful orator’s gradual unfolding of motives. The 
language is plain and simple in the extreme ; the facts 
are the common possession of Christendom ; but no 
one ever performed the Exercises without their imprint 
on his life. At first, the effect was ascribed to magic ; 
and one man was asked if the Jesuits had shown him 
monsters. “Yes, he replied,“ myself. 

“ Above all,” continued the letter, “a retreat means 
discipline of the will, self-control, self-conquest. The 
world mocks the men so moulded as enfeebled and 
broken in will. © But it is not men of broken wills who 
face the treachery of the Red Indian, the cruelty of 
pagan China, and the fevers of Africa. Broken wills 
never built up the Jesuit system of. education, or won 
the highest honours of persecution from those who 
hate the Church.” 

I kept the letter by me to compare it with what the 
others would say. The young man was the first to 
call; and after a few minutes’ hesitating conversation, 
he said, “I am very glad I went. Life will be much 
easier now. People, influenced perhaps by Protestant 
novels or by echoes of Pascal’s Letters used to tell me 
that Jesuits made sin easy. For myself, I know they 
make the war with sin easier than I had thought 
possible. Limiting all examination of my conscience 
to a quarter of an hour at mid-day and a quarter of an 
hour at night, and showing me how the Sacred Heart 
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receives an act of penitence, they have removed the 
burden of scruples, imaginary sins, which threatened to 
crush me. And because they saw my tendency to 
introspection, they turned my thoughts to the great 
fields of action in which a Catholic, whether priest or 
layman, may battle, and must conquer, even though he 
seem to fail. Now I am going to wait a year, for there 
must be no haste ; and during that time, I shall 
consider in what way I can most simply and usefully 
devote myself to the service of God.” 

His account was not given exactly as I have reported 
it, but I have fused together what he told me, often in 
phrases and unfinished sentences. The girl’s speech, 
on.the contrary, when she came to see me, was buoyant 
and childlike, as if she had never known more serious 
trouble than a rainy day. Presently, however, when I 
spoke of the retreat, she said it was peace, not sleep, 
but peace in a world of war. The first day and the 
second were very difficult, for it seemed as if she had 
been called to surrender everything. As she sat in the 
grounds, God seemed to hold Himself aloof and watch. 
her, the universe grew cold, and her own heart shrank 
in loneliness. All she had built up for herself out of so 
many books and lectures and conversations was to be 
laid on the altar, as St. Ignatius had surrendered his 
sword to our Lady, or as Abraham had given up the 
son in whom his love and hope were mirrored, 
Indeed, it was hard, and she felt rebellious—not fiercely, 
but with that dull feeling of disappointment Browning’s 
mariners knew, when they found they had built their 
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temples, not on the happy mainland of their search, but 
on a barren island rock. Like them, she felt she had 
no heart to mar her work, and must remain. 

I wondered whether a meditation on the Crucifixion 
or the Love of God had helped her, but she said it was 
a few words on the Home in Nazareth. She could 
almost see the Family in their struggle with poverty ; 
and at a Benediction, the Presence of our Lord became 
so overpowering, that she felt reduced to nothing. 
Then the worth of her world became plain to her. On 
her return home, she locked up Aristotle’s Politics and 
even the Greek Testament, and bought a Penny 
Catechism. ‘I want,” she said, “a list of all the 
beggar saints—not St. Thomas or St. Ignatius, but only 
the poorest and meanest of the canonized—for I am 
going to teach a night-school in the slums.” 

One evening, as I was leaving the Catholic church, I 
found the girl walking beside me. The shadows were 
on her face, and as I could not read it, she seemed to 
grow bolder. ‘I did not tell you all,” she whispered. 
“ You know how Hegel showed me that we must seek 
the idea of the whole Universe, and that fragments are 
but abstractions and even self-contradictory, when 
treated as a whole.” I answered I remembered, and 
she had also told me how such an atomist and indi- 
vidualist as Herbert Spencer was compelled tocommence 
a discussion of Ethics with a confession that a part could 
only be understood in the light of the whole system. 
“ Yes,” she continued, ‘and I found that no rationalist 
school of philosophy could explain the fact--of the 
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Catholic Church. It lay outside them, and they could 
only encounter it with scorn or denial or light mockery. 
Yet to solve the modern problem of philosophy, which 
would explain the whole scheme of things, and, as 
Arnold said of Sophocles, to see life steadily and to 
see it whole, it was necessary to absorb the Catholic 
Church into my world; but when I tried, it absorbed 
me;, 

I waited a moment for an explanation. ‘ That,” she 
said, ‘is not what I wanted to say. I feel so happy, it 
seems wrong.” The sentence sounded Jansenist to me. 
“Tt is older than that,” she replied, ‘for the pagan 
world dreaded lest human happiness might move the 
envy of the gods. Still, that is not what I wanted to 
say. You know those pagans had their Queen of 
Heaven, Ashtart or Astarté or Ishtar. She was the 
goddess of love, but of the earth, earthly. The pagan 
poet Plautus hailed her as divine, the strength of men 
and gods, life, salvation, but also ruin, death, destruction, 
sea, land, sky and stars. In a word, she was Nature, 
mere Nature. Against her influence, the Jews were 
carefully warned, and one of the prophets denounced 
those he saw offering incense to her.” 

Again, I waited till she would explain ; and she said, 
“That is not what I wanted to say. You know our 
Lady is Queen of Heaven, but as different from Ashtart 
as the Cross our Lord carried along the Sorrowful Way 
differs from that borne by Ashtart on Sidonian coins, 
and these are as separate in fact and meaning as 
Heaven and Hell. Now I have my difficulty, not in 
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our Lady. But during my retreat, I found that all my 
world may be offered to God, not only my happy 
moments, my fits of devotion and charitable feelings. 
It makes me glad to think God’s Love is not kept for 
the sunshine, but is with me still more, still more, when 
I am battling with myself.” She bent her head, and 
was silent for a minute. Then she whispered in a low, 
soft tone, ‘‘ Please pray for me. Goodbye. My Beloved 
is mine—no, not yet—but I am His.” 

As I walked home, the girl’s words suggested many 
things to me, the perpetual question between Mary of 
Sion and Astarté of Sidon, the work of the Church 
that Heaven may take possession of Earth, and the 
effort of the Titans to pile mountain upon mountain 
that Earth might gain possession of Heaven. The 
old Babel builders would have been content with a 
name in the earth ; Swinburne sang the pagan regret 
for the fall of earthly love before the Galilean maiden ; 
and even Browning hoped Heaven would be Earth 
made new. Sometimes a poet would build a poem, 
like Heine’s song of his own tomb, and seem to give a 
place to Christ and Apollo, Moses and Pan, allowing 
full room for separate activities of Nature and Grace. 
Yet soon the singer proved himself merely Nature’s 
priest, and, like Wordsworth, cherished most the senti- 
ment of Being spread o’er all that moves and all that 
seemeth still. 

Such a poet, as my friend once said to me in his 
Unitarian phase, assumes the attitude of the Preacher 
in Jerusalem, Seeing everything as it appears under 
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the sun, and only so, unillumined by the Love that 
moves the sun and other stars, he achieves his utmost- 
in tender elegy. He will sing touchingly of the day 
when the arms that keep the house shall tremble, when 
those who watch in the windows of the eyes shall be 
enveloped in darkness, and when the tones of the 
voice, those daughters of song, shall be depressed. 
Then the lyrical interest must be found in the bereaved, 
for only dull gloom attends the dead man who has 
gone to his grave, his long home or, as the Hebrew 
words really imply, his eternal house. 

As soon as I entered my room, I wrote a letter to my 
friend, but it must have seemed obscure in references 
and confused in details, for my mind was distracted by 
thoughts the girl had suggested. It was now the 
contrast between her experience and mine, and now 
the contrast between God, who carries us, and those 
false gods which must be carried bodily on beasts or 
cattle, as Isaias said, or imaginatively on Keats’s “ view- 
less wings of poesy.” 

What my friend had gathered from my letter, I do 
not know ; but he wrote, ‘‘ We cannot rest in what we 
have not made our own ; and to make anything our own, 
we must, in Baconian phrase, mix our labour with it. 
Lutheran doctrine describes our Lord’s righteousness 
as enveloping and -mantling our corruption. But 
Lutheran doctrine gives no enduring peace, generally 
at the most but apathy or fevered zeal. And you 
remember how Romeo said he would set up his 
everlasting rest in the tomb ; but the tomb was Juliet’s, 
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and Romeo could only lie there in death’s slumber. 
Your reference to Sidon suggests yet another parallel, 
for it reminds me of a black basalt coffin, placed in the 
vaults outside that city almost twenty-two centuries 
ago. On it we still read the pitiful cry of Eshmunazar 
the king, complaining that he had been snatched away 
before his time, and invoking curses upon every ruler 
and every man who shall open the place of his rest or 
remove his coffin. Yet his father lay in a coffin taken 
from an Egyptian tomb and even to-day bearing the 
Egyptian epitaph of the man for whom it was made. 
And it is more than probable that Eshmunazar’s own 
coffin also was taken from another dead Egyptian, as it 
is now taken from himself.” 

“There is sometimes,’ wrote my friend in con- 
clusion, ‘‘a tendency in converts to think our war 
is over on the day of our reception. _And perhaps, 
we still carry something of fever or self-will. But 
there can be no peace, till the activities of Nature are 
subordinated to those of Grace, Man to God, the finite 
to the Infinite. Then we learn both to work and to 
wait, now to toil as if all depended on our efforts, and 
now to stand still and see our salvation by God. The 
Catholic world is new and strange to us. Only by 
quiet labour, neither hastening nor resting, can we make 
it our own. Then it will prove no tomb, our own or 
another’s, from which we may easily fall or be flung, 
but truly our living soul’s living and eternal house.” 
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Conclusion. 


It may not be out of place if I add some extracts. 
from a letter by my friend to another convert. 

“You complain,” he wrote, “ that fits of old thoughts. 
and aims recur, You say you are subject to moods of 
Protestantism, and think yourself less a Catholic for 
them. On the contrary, the very trouble those older 
habits occasion witnesses to the reality of the new life, 
as the very horror of a temptation testifies to holiness. 
There is self-will in every one, and the outbreaks of 
self-will. You know it as the spirit of Protestantism ; 
therefore it alarms you more than those who have 
never been Protestants. 

“But there is more, you would say, There is a 
definite longing at times for the-old familiar scenes, Can 
it be otherwise ? The exile, even the exile for God, will 
dream at times of his childhood’s homeland. But God, 
and God alone, will make your exile one with the exile 
of the Church, a pilgrim and a stranger on this earth. 
At present, your exile has not been enlarged and 
ennobled in that larger exile, so it spells loneliness, 
utter loneliness, for you, Is there no one, discreet, 
older than you, and if possible a convert, to whom 
you may utter your soul, and find relief in the 
utterance ? 

“You write to me that more than once you ran the 
risk of going back from the Church. You say you 
would have gone, had you not been obliged to pass the 
Blessed Sacrament in doing so, for you could not find 
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it in your heart to bid our Lord goodbye. Some con- 
verts are so tempted ; others not. But a convert, and 
especially a convert priest, will listen. 

“ Because you have not met a friend to whom you 
can unburden your soul, you note the faults of those 
around you. Their want of sympathy makes you 
critical, and your critical attitude makes them hostile. 
So has risen that discord between the old English 
Catholics and the new, which has helped the divisions 
between the English and the Irish, the Northern and 
the Southern, the rich and the poor Catholics, to 
hinder the supernatural work of the Catholic Church 
in England. 

“ Consider the disadvantages under which Catholics 
have lived and worked in England, that you may 
sympathize with them. If a pump will not work, you 
pour in a little water at the top, So your sympathy 
will issue in theirs. If you are disheartened, think of 
those French Jesuits you have met, and recall their 
€atholic spirit and apostolic labours, as well as their 
freedom from sectarian narrowness and personal 
jealousy. | : 

“Tf you are fretful, expend the mood in work for 
God. Look through the land and see what converts 
have achieved, and then consider what they may yet. 
achieve. However brilliant the work of Newman and 
Manning, Faber and Ward, there is far more to be 
done this very day in spreading a knowledge of the 
Catholic Faith among the unchurched. masses ' of 
Englishmen.” 
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PoPlLGRIM OF BLERNITY 


X1IV.—The Position of Socialism. 


Ir was the last day of the year 1907; and, recalling 
its events, 1 remembered that some young men, drawn 
into the humane aspirations of Socialism, were losing 
their religion in the negative whirlpools of the 
current, 

But such Socialism, I knew well, had hardly a 
definite meaning, for the name shelters so many 
different schools. If some of its advocates hold the 
State to be the sole means of delivering men, women, 
and children from ignorance, poverty and crime, others 
hate the State and all forms of government with a 
hatred intense and enduring. And there are yet others 
who follow Kropotkin in thinking that the State may 
serve a temporary purpose in the transition from the 
present individualism to the Anarchist millennium. In 
1848 Proudhon said that Socialism is every aspiration 
towards the improvement of the social order. More 
recently, De Lavelaye held it distinguished by a desire 
of greater equality and the extension of State influence. 
But since the development of the State involves the 
formation of a civil service, graded and officered, the 
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claim for equality must be abandoned to Individualists, 
and Socialism appears as a design to make the State 
sole landlord, capitalist, employer, manager and dis- 
tributor. From this principle, accepted more or less 
fully by different Socialists, follow other doctrines as 
to religion and family life, politics and art. 

Besides the peril of young men and the tangle of 
Socialist parties, the old year had other features which 
drew my attention. London, Paris, and Berlin had 
shown more naked vice in the highest classes and more 
daring crime in the lowest. Then, on the one hand, 
the Governments were enlarging their dominion— 
whether they were transforming the French nation into 
an army of civil and military servants dependent on 
officials in Paris, or endeavouring to endow another 
National Religion for England, and to establish it in 
the schools, or claiming that the right to dissolve the 
the Duma implied absolute authority in the Czar. Yet, 
on the other hand, and perhaps more serious still, local 
disorders throughout the world announced a spirit of 
revolt, unorganized and indeed unorganizable, but 
none the less finding instruments in fevered minds, 
dowered with a little knowledge of chemistry and a 
contempt for human life. And in France, a Labour 
Federation, disowning the Unified Socialists of 
Parliament, demanded general strikes, the shooting of 
officers by their own men, and the destruction of 
machinery. 

It seemed no longer time to speak of moral influences 
alone, or merely to invoke the power of the State. We 
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had really passed from~contention with heresy and 
irreligion, and even from resistance to a Socialism 
which would make the State absolute and supreme. 
History and our own experience alike had revealed the 
meaning of that idea. It was such an unbalanced and 
extravagant theory as to the rights of the State, that 
impelled the Roman Emperor, Decius, in the middle of 
the third century : therefore, to gain absolute control 
of thought and religion, he decreed banishment, loss of 
goods, torture and death for the Christians—then no 
insignificant minority but almost a third of the imperial 
population. The doctrine produced similar fruits under 
Henry Tudor and other Supreme Heads of the 
Anglican empire ; and very recently, under modern and 
representative institutions, it robbed French Catholics 
of their own property. But now we had come to a 
battle with Anarchism defiant of all rule, following 
Whitman in denouncing the never-ending audacity of 
elected persons, and only wearing the name of 
Socialist, Social Democrat, Socialist Radical, or Anti- 
collectivist Socialist, till it could openly avow itself 
Nihilist, denying all government and happy in a dream 
of the time when each man would have his three acres 
and a pigsty. Indeed, at the end of their Paris Con- 
gress in 1899, the assembled groups, united under the 
name, and the name alone, of Socialism, sang their 
song, the “International,” and, denied there were any 
supreme saviours, whether God or Cesar or Tribune. 
Meanwhile, the children have been writing a pathetic 
commentary on this preaching, for the record of 
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offences, and especially of suicides, among them has 
been disquieting those who think and feel. In his 
alarm, the Chief Inspector of Education in France 
declared they had created thousands of schools but 
had forgotten education. He said that everything was 
organized to manufacture diplomas, but that neither 
the school nor the college, and still less the university, 
was a moral atmosphere. 

Hitherto, it had seemed sufficient to regard reformers 
as in two encampments—Collectivist or Individualist. 
There were certainly those who urged self-help and 
self-reliance, and who proclaimed liberty as the 
universal panacea. If there was absolute freedom in 
trade, morals, art, literature, teaching and religion, 
they held all would be weil, for the natural forces were 
at work, and only needed full play. ‘Leave the 
matter alone; release it, and let it go its own way,” 
they cried against every proposal of State interference, 
whether that threatened the overworking of children 
or the undue employment of women, or the relief of 
famine. Individualism the system was named, and it 
found philosophical expression in the Manchester 
School ; but at heart it was sheer Anarchism, as crude 
as Baktnin’s “ No God nor Master.” Settling all by 
wager of commercial battle, it awards earth’s goods to 
each according to his strength. 

So a mastery is reconstituted, and one not only un- 
limited by Church or State, but also in its commercial 
conquests as unfeeling as the military despotisms it 
regards with horror. 
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At Amiens, in August, 1907, the Catholic orator, 
Henry Lorin, traced the present Anarchism to the 
individualism of the French Revolution in 1789. Men 
were then declared free inthe abstract but not 
actually independent, equal in the abstract but not 
as to the concrete necessities of life, brothers in the 
abstract but not in the production and distribution of 
goods. On the contrary, the employer was held 
absolute owner in regard to the instruments of pro- 
duction, while the workman was compelled by his 
daily need of bread to accept work on any possible 
terms. Forbidden to unite, the workmen became mere 
atoms, the isolated individuals of Anarchism. Even 
when the right of combination was granted to French 
workmen in 1864, it was to be enjoyed under the 
temporary conditions of a strike, so that the principles 
of the French Revolution not only created a condition 
of Anarchism, but also refused to recognize any but 
revolutionary means. 

If men are only individualists, without essential 
relations to State, fatherland, or family, it seemed to 
me their personal rights must soon be reduced to 
nothing. Selfishness ruling, human beings will be so 
many things for the prey of each one. And this will 
show itself first of all in regard to women and children 
as the weakest: the murder of the unborn and the 
ruin of women will be legalized and even ennobled 
by phrases. Two Anarchist writers, who assume the 
name of ‘Socialist, speak plainly enough: the one, 
author of the Woman Socialist, tells us the unfortunate 
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of her sex will be held to be performing a necessary 
social service ; and the other, a writer in the New 
Age, declares there is every social reason why their 
career should not in itself be considered dis- 
gusting. 

There were, however, the Collectivists, who pointed 
to the State’s assumption of postal and railway systems 
as auguring a future time when both the means of pro- 
ducing wealth and those of its distribution would be 
controlled by the State, competition and the evils of 
competition being eliminated. Money too would dis- 
appear, though men would receive labour notes, a 
form of paper money implying so much command of 
other men’s labour, aud therefore having the same 
meaning as a gold or silver or bimetallic standard. 
Thus the system would give to each, not according to 
his strength, but according to his work. Yet the 
Collectivists of larger and keener vision saw how 
unrealizable their hopes would prove in a city, a nation, 
or a small State. Foreign relations would involve 
other difficulties than military ones, for competition 
would still exist in the rivalry of the States. So bya 
revolution, or the natural evolution of affairs, or parlia- 
mentary means, the theme becomes international, and 
against the units of Individualism, there is arrayed the 
absolute empire of Socialism. 

While I was dwelling on these matters, I wrote to 
my friend, who had been a Socialist in the days of his 
Unitarian ministry, and could, perhaps, help me by 
what he had learned within the Catholic Church. 
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“Yes,” he replied, ‘the French Revolution tried 
to destroy all organizations between the State and the 
individual ; but now it is necessary to note the 
reformers who occupy various positions between the 
collectivism of Jaurés and the individualism of 
Clemenceau. There are those who trust in local 
groups, and put their hope in municipal trading. As 
Town Councillors or Poor Law Guardians they are 
more than individualist but not more than parochial ; 
and they would ignore the State beyond the acknow- 
ledging of Government grants for educational and 
other purposes. Humanitarian though they are in 
many ways, they share much of Plato’s communist 
dream, nor are they conscious of the essential difference 
between their own modern civilization and the Utopian 
Republic that amused the imagination of a City-State 
in ancient Greece. But in their thought for the poor 
and the sick, and in their regarding the town as 
common property from which they may draw rates as 
they will, they may fairly be described as Communists, 
who would give to each, not according to his strength 
or his work, but according to his needs. Proudly 
they point to Bristol, where the Corporation has con- 
trolled the docks for half a century, while the popula- 
tion has risen from 131,000 to 370,000, and the city 
valuation from £426,000 to £1,827,000. But their 
opponents turn to the London County Council’s 
steamboat experiment, that has produced a debt of 
£277,550 for boats and piers and a loss of £137,083 
in the working, to say nothing of depreciation in 
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stock. Then swift comes the retort that such losses, 
unlike those of private companies, never involve 
widows and orphans in sudden ruin. 

“Of larger scope than municipal reform, but still 
opposed to State interference, are the plans of such 
voluntary groups as co-operative societies. Arising 
among the working classes, and endeavouring to dis- 
place the middlemen, who stand as distributors between 
producers and consumers, they were really small syn- 
dicates of working men to establish shops, until they 
went further and formed societies for the production of 
the goods. Still, they are only an illustration of our 
present system, the society being really a company of 
small shareholders as keen for their dividend as those 
whose wealth is in the form of railway stock or tramway 
shares. And their dislike of State interference is evident 
enough in the speeches of their lecturers, one of whom 
I heard describe the invoking of State aid asa form of 
cowardice. 

“As those voluntary societies do not include all 
working men, it is a larger and more comprehensive 
movement we find in the Red Syndicalism of France. 
Hostile to the State, and eager to absorb it, the Reds 
would none the less compel it to repeat the action of 
the Emperor Diocletian at the beginning of the fourth 
century, and that of the Babylonian Hammurabi, more 
than 4,000 years ago, by enacting a rate of wages. But as 
they have become conscious of their solidarity, they plan 
a plebeian aristocracy to succeed the patrician forms, 
for they hold themselves not only morally superior 
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to the other classes but also more powerful, in that 
the folding of their arms means universal hunger. No 
other class, they say, can prétend to such real organiza- 
tion as their General Confederation of Labour, since 
the middle class, which seems to govern because it has 
an organization in the freemasonry of the Grand Orient 
Lodges, is after all united by the negative bond of anti- 
clericalism and by that alone. And the Reds, conscious 
of number and union, do not regard their own expecta- 
tions as unreasonable, for the Grand Orient Freemasons, 
now numbering twenty seven thousand men and these 
distributed in four hundred lodges, were powerful 
enough to announce in their official report of 1891 that 
within ten years no one would stir in France without 
- them. 

“The Anarchist spirit of the Red Syndicalism is seen 
in its abandonment of politicians and political parties, 
and in its seeking a revolution by the direct action of a 
universal strike. And the influence of this spirit is 
plainly read in the statistics for the last fifteen years, 
for during this time strikes have cost France a loss that, 
measured by the day’s work of a man, amounts to more 
than thirty-two millions. 

“ Though the Red Syndicalism is more comprehensive 
than co-operative societies, it is less than the Yellow 
Syndicalism which embraces the middle class as well 
as working-men. Indeed, the Yellows may be said to 
seek the elevation of working men to the class above 
them by their progressive attainment of property. 
Against Socialism, it insists upon the encouragement of 
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private and benevolent societies and upon full liberty of 
association and teaching ; and though it demands the 
fixing of reasonable working hours, this is to be done by 
agreement between syndicates of working men and 
syndicates of employers. As to property, it declares 
him a slave who possesses nothing, neither his tools 
nor the product of his labour ; and, therefore, it urges 
that Socialism, in dispossessing all men, is a doctrine of 
slavery. Refusing the Malthusian view of life as a 
struggle between individuals, and the Marxian view of 
it as a war between the classes, it rejects also the doctrine 
which attributes all the: value of goods to the labour 
spent upon them. But anxious that capital, manage- 
ment, and labour, «s the three factors in production, 
should be requited and combine in harmony, it would - 
oppose all strikes not inevitable through the unreason- 
ableness of employers. And rapid indeed has been its 
progress since the beginning of this century, when it 
included about six-and-a-half million members, dis- 
tributed among the Federation of Labour and similar 
groups in the United States, the syndicates of France, 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, Norway, Italy, Spain, and 
the English trade unions. 

“There is, however, no attempt to control the natural 
movement of work, or the competition of limited com- 
panies, or the Exchange speculations, which are so 
often an artificial cause of labour displacement ; nor 
could such control be attempted by any organization 
less than the State or the united States of the world. 

“The agrarian syndicates have not prospered so 
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much as the industrial, for the need of them is not so 
evident. In France, even eighteen years ago, 5,550,000 
families out of 7,600,000 possessed some land; and in 
Belgium, 900,000 out of 1,100,000. In Ireland, on the 
other hand, the agrarian question has been growing 
more acute, while emigration has been the main factor 
in reducing the population from more than eight mil- 
lions in 1841 to less than five millions at the beginning 
of this century, and too often exiling the emigrant, 
without capital or indentures, to learn the full meaning 
of precarious existence as an unskilled and casual 
labourer. 

“ But the Yellow Syndicalism, industrial and agrarian, 
does not include the whole people. And this suggests 
the vast energy and self-sacrifice which these hundred 
years have spent in efforts to restore and establish many 
of the smaller nations. Not Ireland and Poland alone, 
but Hungary and some of the German States over- 
shadowed by Prussia, tell us of those who look for 
their millennium in the revival of a national life, and 
whose strenuous advocacy is as puissant as that of 
anarchists, municipalists, co-operators, or syndicalists. 
It is the ancient ideal of Israel, but often without the 
religious spirit and the devotion to the theocracy, which 
sustained the Hebrew commonwealth through so many 
vicissitudes. 

“Thus we come at last to the Collectivist’s dream of 
a Universal State, officered by statisticians and by 
captains of industry, and transforming every person 
into a civil servant. Thenat once we hear the common- 
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places of the Individualist; for he is keen enough 
to’ detect confusions in a system which excludes the 
liberty of the individual. But it would perpetuate the 
disorder and misunderstandings of a controversy, 
already sufficiently troubled by a century of irrelevancies 
and half-truths, if we allowed the Individualist to make 
the Social Question one between private property and 
State ownership. To say that all property ought to be 
private is to fall into his extreme, and to assert that 
land, for example, naturally belongs to the State, is to 
hurry to the opposite extravagance with the Socialist. 
The levying of taxes on land does prove a claim to 
dominion over it; but that dominion is limited, for 
though the State may empower a railway company to 
acquire land for the public good, yet it recognizes the 
owner’s title to compensation. The difficulties of 
Socialism, however, are not merely the half-truth of 
its doctrines and its menace to art, morals and religion 
in a world more than mandarin. Such objections can 
often be overwhelmed in a flood of rhetoric, scornful, 
or jocose, according to the mood of the orator and his 
audience, 

“But there remains the practical question as to the 
realization of the dream. This is not rendered more 
easy by the growing suspicion of centralized government 
as less likely to respect electors than one nearer home, 
and by the increasing lack of confidence in represen- 
tative institutions. Yet a centralized government is 
the aim of the more reasonable Socialists as represen- 
tative institutions are their means, The centralization 
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of France has produced a system of intrigue for offices 
and ribbons ; and ministers make religion a bar to 
advancement in the services, while senators and 
deputies vote the increase of their own. salaries. 
Those, too, who proclaim Socialism from the house- 
tops enter their governments as lisping opportunists. 
Hence many Socialists of France disowned Millerand, 
as many in England denounced Burns, when these men 
assumed office. Nor may we forget the revolt of 
London against the Progressives or last year’s loss of 
thirty-six Parliamentary seats by the German Socialists. 
The significance of the latter case is still more evident, 
when we note that the vigorous propaganda of the 
German Socialists during four years increased their 
votes by less than a quarter of a million, though the total 
number of votes cast at the elections increased by more 
than one-and-a-half millions. Then, in the United States, 
the representation of the people is controlled by electoral 
organizations, subject in turn to a few dominant and 
domineering individuals, who make the whole system 
serve their own interests. Everywhere apathy spreads 
among the voters ; and even if the elected represented 
all or a large majority, the sense in which a programme 
of many and manifold measures or a candidate of 
personal influence can be said to represent the people’s 
will is still undiscovered. 

“ Besides, we must take account of other influences 
hostile to Socialism. There is the popularity of 
Tolstoy’s anarchism, averse from all violence, and the 
evidence of an anarchism, never averse from yiolence 
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in its campaign against French militarism or Russian 
officialdom. Ibsen, too, widely read, teaches the young 
by his Enemy of the People that the strongest man is he 
who stands most alone. And by playing with words, 
others have made many men believe they could build 
a world of material atoms, derive all our knowledge 
from atomic sensations, and form a people from human 
molecules alone. 

“Yet, it seems there is something good in each 
system, though it falls into absurdities through ex- 
cluding the elements illustrated by the other schemes. 
Anarchism, Municipal Communism, Co-operativism, 
Red or Yellow Syndicalism, Nationalism, Socialism— 
each possesses some one point which affords its mis- 
sionaries and philosophers a fulcrum for the levers 
of persuasion and conviction. Yet all together do not 
include our whole world, for they reject or ignore 
Revealed Religion, and avow with Renan they would 
regulate the present life as if the future one did not 
exist. So the sacramental life is forgotten, or scorned 
with the scorn that is in this case, as in many another, 
the self-expression of a soul that does not understand. 
Therefore, when youth, impatient to discharge its 
energies into some field of activity, devotes itself to one 
of those enterprises, it mutilates its own life. If the 
young man will allow his early fervour to wait upon his 
judgement, the spirit so partisan in its economics and 
politics and anticlericalism will not limit and vulgarise 
his being. The fulness of thought which is the fruit of 
study, the reasoned plan that can survive days of dis- 
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couragement, and the light in God’s revelation will be 
his, and better to him than an undefined or ill-defined 
party whoop. No doubt the social reformer feels his 
grasp strained by the three factors of his problem, as 
the physicist knows the difficulty of determining the 
relations between three moving bodies ; but no solution 
of our problem can be more than passing, unless it 
takes full account of the world and men and God. 

“In the second book of his Politics, Aristotle quoted 
those who held that the best commonwealth of all 
ought to be composed of all forms ; and over against 
the hierarchy of secular schemes stands the hierarchy 
of the Catholic Church, enfolding all their spheres 
in one. The unity of the Socialist State and_ its 
immediate direction of every individual is here 
in the Papal Monarchy. Here, too, the nations find 
their place, not in isolated and chaotic national 
churches, but in councils of their own bishops, who 
recognize their international relations. Syndicalism 
finds its archetype here in the submission of employers 
and employed to the same code of justice and charity, 
and in the uplifting of mechanics and peasants to a 
spiritual aristocracy. Benevolent and voluntary asso- 
ciations are here in societies like those formed by St. 
Vincent de Paul or the Little Sisters of the Poor in a 
worldwide network of Catholic institutions. Municipal 
communism, so far as it is connected with the traditions 
of the English people, has been suggested by the 
Catholic system of parishes ; and Anarchism itself, even 
in its least repulsive form, never showed that respect. 
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for the individual conscience which the Catholic Church 
illustrates and enjoins.” 

So ended my friend’s letter; and it spoke truly 
enough of the two orders, each a hierarchy in regard 
to human life. But the one was broken into parties, 
and enfeebled by its refusal or ignoring of the Divine 
Life, that had enabled the other to maintain its unity 
and increase its influence from age to age. 

When I had read the letter, my mind recurred to 
those young men confronted by so many speculations 
and methods, and perhaps abandoning much that is 
real in order to follow a dream or to cabin and confine 
their lives in a political or economic sect. True, we 
have this advantage in our insular position, that 
continental theories reach us after they have traversed 
other fields, and awakened the opposition of all they 
ignore. Forthere may be more than a malicious wit 
in the old Italian proverb that theories are made in 
Italy, developed in Germany, proclaimed in France, 
and, perhaps some one may add, believed in England. 
Certainly, Hegel did not reign at Oxford, nor Kant 
at Dublin University, till they had lost their native 
kingdoms. 

Then, again, I was saddened by the spectacle of so 
many earnest efforts and so many powerful organiza- 
tions, weakened by their negation of truths and forces, 
human and divine. So I wrote once more to my friend, 
and asked him what I could urge upon those young 
men, whom I knew to be eager for labour in the service 
of their fellows. Many I had known, keen and bright 
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souls, devoting themselves to schemes for the political 
or economic regeneration of the world, and yet at 
thirty years of age collapsing into pessimists, dis- 
couraged and discouraging. 

“Tt is not all an evil,” wrote my friend in reply, 
‘““when young men find a party cause in which they 
would spend or be spent. Even that is better far than 
making their memory a treasury of novels and imper- 
tinences, or reducing their mind to a machine for 
producing cheap witticisms and schoolboy repartee. 
Not all who begin as partisans become invertebrate in 
full manhood. It was then that Paul and Augustine, 
Ignatius and Newman, left their limited fields of action, 
nationalist or rationalist, military or sectarian, to battle 
and prevail in the name and power of the Catholic 
Church. . Apathy, there is the enemy. You remember 
Dante said there were neutral angels excluded from 
Heaven and Hell as hateful both to God and to His 
enemies. However great the folly of plotting in a back 
room to revolutionize empires, it may represent elements 
of valour and energy unknown to the inarticulate youth 
who can do little except watch a football match and fold 
a cigarette. 

“ Surely if a young man would make the most of life, 
it must be by identifying himself with a cause ; and the 
more the sacrifice demanded, the more the unfolding 
of his own soul. But if he thinks a while, he will agree 
that a cause must prove the more fruitful for the 
reformer himself and for others, if it embraces not 
only temporal but also eternal good. All life has of 
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dignity comes from its immortal nature ; and thence it 
is that every effort to feed the hungry and heal the sick 
is immeasurably superior to whatever energies are 
spent in the feeding of cats and the nursing of lapdogs. 
But it is in the revelation and the life of the Church 
that activities for human weal are filled with manifold 
meaning and endowed with more than human power ; 
and therefore it was that my friend Charles Antoine 
prefaced his work on Social Economy with a confession 
of his own devotion to the ideal of Leo XIII. Summing 
up the teaching of that great Pontiff, he declares that 
social reform depends on both individual and collective 
initiative, aided by the State, guided and made fruitful 
by the Church. 

“The occasion for our young men will come in the 
second generation of the present century ; and it will 
demand all they can meanwhile acquire of learning and 
eloquence. The military virtues of courage, loyalty, 
and discipline must needs be theirs, and theirs also 
must be the lowliness, tenderness, breadth of interest, 
which militarism does not cherish. Like Tennyson’s 
Gareth, they shall not prevail in battle till they have 
served as scullions; and like Meredith’s Diana 
Warwick, they shall choose living to serve the living 
and to be fretted uncomplainingly. Then will open 
their battlefield in defence of religious principles, while 
liberalism divides into political factions, and conser- 
vativism into economic sects. 

“ Like the Christian Democracy of France we cannot 
accept anything less than the rights of Religion, 
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Fatherland, Family, and Property. As to the State, we 
urge its duty to be not only the negative preservation 
of justice, but also the positive furthering of religious, 
intellectual, and moral interests. Were it made 
absolute, its very justice would prove a tyranny not to 
be borne ; but if it be completed by Catholic charity 
and by respect for the individual conscience, it will 
form a most important agent in human life. 

“But our loyalty to the State does not exceed our 
devotion to the people. The Catholic philosophy does 
not permit us to ignore either the One or the Many; 
and whatever may be the form of government, the 
world moves towards democracy. Indeed, the spirit of 
this is dependent so little on the name or form, that 
Antoine could truly say the monarchy of Saint Louis in 
France was incontestably more democratic than the 
Commonwealth of Cromwell in England, as to-day the 
subjects of the British Monarchy exert more influence 
on their Government than Frenchmen can apply to 
their own Republican rulers. But we look for the real 
expression of democracy in a social order, which will 
regard the good of the whole, and especially that of the 
weak and the sick, the poor and the toiling, for here 
is the deepest care of the Church. Dynasties and 
plutocrats, militarists and intellectualists, have sought 
to fetter and silence her as hostile to their pride and 
selfishness ; but those who suffer and those who toil, 
even when they fail in their allegiance, know her heart 
is one with their own. Generally, this is frankly 
acknowledged ; and recently, Dr. Hanna, preaching at 
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the Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church in Phila- 
delphia confessed ‘The Catholic Church is, in one 
respect, the greatest democracy the world has ever 
seen. Down south,’ he continued, ‘a negro can enter 
any Catholic Church, but if he were to enter a white 
Methodist Church it would almost cause a riot.’ 

“ Nor is it too ambitious for us. to dream of the day 
when the German Centre and the Christian Democracy 
of France with the English Catholics and the far-flung 
children of Ireland shall form a restraint upon the 
impulse to war. The meaning of the battlefield is 
becoming evident to workmen as the meaning of the 
war budget is already known to merchants. And 
when we consider that the Franco-German war cost 
316 millions, and the American civil war 740 millions, 
to say nothing of property wasted and work undone, 
besides the most serious loss of all in nearly a million 
men killed in those struggles, then it is plain that if the 
passion for war was stifled, economic questions would 
need little more than Catholic charity for their 
solution. 

‘“As to particular measures, de Mun urged at Saint 
Etienne fifteen years ago that we should claim for the 
people their enjoyment of the rights misconceived by 
individualist rule ; and these would include the legal 
representation of their interests and needs, instead of a 
representation merely numerical, the preservation of 
family life, the endowment of each man with power to 
live and provide for his own from the product of his 
work, a guarantee against the insecurity arising from 
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accidents, sickness, unemployment, and old age, a 
facility to obtain a share in the ownership of a factory, 
a protection against those company promoters and 
Exchange speculators who exhaust the savings of the 
people and condemn them to need, while the few, 
as Pope Leo declared, become absolute masters of 
industry and commerce, and cause all the sources of 
wealth to flow towards themselves. . 

“De Mun asserted that the measures he advocated 
did no more than apply the principles of the Encyclical 
on the condition of workmen. And Pope Leo, clear of 
vision and large of heart, wrote to the orator that the 
knowledge of his filial piety, and of the intelligent zeal 
with which he strove to popularize and actualize the 
papal advice, had made the reading of the speech most 
delightful to His Holiness. ‘While we,’ continued the 
Pope, ‘are happy in giving you the praise so justly 
merited, we exhort you to pursue your generous 


enterprise.’ ” 


Conclusion. 


Ir may be all in vain that I have tried to sketch 
these various aspects of my friend’s Unitarian life. 
It is difficult for one who has been born within a 
Catholic sphere of influence to sympathize with one 
still without, even when he is following the lead of 
God’s grace towards the Catholic Church. That lack 
of sympathy involves a lack of understanding ; and 
the lack of understanding stunts the soul’s growth, 
enfeebles its efforts, and narrows its world. 
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For my part, I readily confess my limitations ; and 
never have I felt them more than in presenting these 
phases of my friend’s experience. Had I written a 
straightforward narrative, the work would have been 
easier and the result clearer, precisely because the 
adding fact to fact would have been within my 
limitations. But in seeking to understand the phases, 
so that I might be able to help others at similar stages 
on some Romeward road, my sympathy failed me, 
and I failed. 

It would have been easy, for example, to say he 
abandoned Anglicanism because the position was a 
chaos ; a chaos should naturally be abandoned. Yet 
to those who, having had no other experience, have 
adapted themselves to such an enviroment, the need 
of secession may not appear imperative. Besides, 
in our daily life we are so accustomed to compromise, 
that even the Anglican compromise may at last seem 
tolerable. 

But there is a phase more difficult to describe. It 
is that of one who has caught a glimpse of the Divine 
purpose in the world. He may hold it a political 
dream or a philosophical speculation; but however 
he regards it, he is never again the man he was. 
He may refuse it, and settle down in a life of transient 
interests, till they cease to charm him, and he pass 
from virtual agnosticism through pessimism to indiffer- 
ence. .Or he may follow the gleam. There are 
vestiges of God’s footsteps in the world; and the 
man passes from trace to trace, till he attain the 
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Catholic Revelation and the anticipation of the 
Eternal Vision. 

There is a third road, that of those who live 
among dilemmas. Many travel by it, yet it is the 
loneliest, for its travellers are not communicative. 
The Anglican body includes many such wayworn 
souls. The saddest day for them is that in which 
they stand at the parting of the ways, and find one 
road leading to the Catholic Church and the other 
to the Unitarian religion. Impossible now is the 
familiar but illogical position of a State Church, torn 
by contradictory parties and appealing at once to 
Holy Scripture and Private Judgement. Equally 
impossible are the other sects, trying to stand between 
’ the Catholic Church and Unitarianism and distin- 
guished from one another only by their greater or 
less amount of Catholic Tradition. 

Then there is the choice. Who, except God, can 
judge the soul for choosing the Unitarian road? “I 
had no faith,” he said, sadly enough, ‘and could 
not become a Catholic.” For my part I leave the 
matter there. Yet it may be that Unitarianism 
proved a preparation for faith. It removed inherited 
prejudices and traditional inconsistencies, so that the 
Catholic Church might have a clean slate on which to 
write her philosophy and theology. My friend confessed 
to me that he could not heartily regret his Unitarian 
experience. It certainly gave him a love of Unitarians 
which enables him to meet them with sympathy and 
insight. 
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‘My object in these papers has been, as I have said, 
to describe some of his soul’s phases while he was 
a Unitarian minister. Perhaps his greatest acquire- 
ment in those days was the desire of seeing things 
steadily and of seeing them whole. It involved his 
leaving Unitarianism, because that first of all failed 
to see things steadily, the position being one of 
private judgement, individualist and subject to waver- 
ing moods. But it also failed to see things whole, 
although it boasted itself a philosophy, and therefore 
bound to deal with ‘the whole universe. It was 
unable, for example, to explain the Catholic Church. 
The choice, therefore, between the Catholic Church 
and Unitarianism now resolves itself into one between 
the Catholic Church and Nothing. 

Of his Catholic life, as student or priest, let him 
write himself. I am only trying to reach and help 
the souls on the borderland. 
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